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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THESE pages contain the Sentiments of a 
Clerg yman, who refides in a diſtant part of 
the kingdom, communicated to a friend near 
the metropolis. This circumſtance may apo- 
logize for ſome inaccuracies. The Reader 
will pleaſe to obſerve, that they were written 
during the late adminiſtration of the Marquis 
of Rockingham ; whoſe meaſures, it is hoped, 
are not ſet aſide in conſequence of his deceaſe. 
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THOUGHTS 


ON THE 


PRESENT WAR 


HEN the word of a maſter can dictate 
what is right and what is wrong, it is 
almoſt indifferent to the people, who is 
to form the plans at home, or who is to execute 
them abroad; having no intereſt in the government, 
they do not much trouble themſelves about the ad- 
miniſtration of it. But in ſuch a country as ours, 
where the laws rule, all have a concern in public 
affairs. Men labour their fields for themſelves ; 
their houſes are ſafe from force, their children are 
free, and the magiſtrate dares not touch them when 
they injure no body. 

This is an apology for ſuch attempts as the pre- 
ſent. A man of low rank, and of a retired way 
of life, may feel for his country, and may wiſh to 
convey his feelings to others. Though he give 
no information to the ſtateſman, or knowledge to 
the philoſopher, he may give hints to men on his 
own level, or bring back to their remembrance, 
thoughts that were once familiar to them. 

At this time, in particular, we are all called upon, 
when our country hath experienced a great reverſe. 
of fortune. Her power, lately, reached round the 
globe; and her glory = not exceeded by = 
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of the nations of claſſic times. The ſcene is 
changed indeed; and we may be allowed to ſpeak 
with treedom, of the manner in whichthis change has 
been effected. If the beſt had been done, we ſhould 
have had cauſe for deſpair; but if things have been 
improperly managed, there are hopes of better 
times, whenever they ſhall be conducted in a dif- 
ferent manner. 

We muſt acknowledge, that at firſt, ſomething 
like the voice of the people was heard in favour of 
the American war. Boroughs, cities, and counties, 
ſtrove who ſhould be warmeſt in their addreſſes on 
this ſubject : we know what artifices were practiſed 
by Miniſters to attain this their defirable end. Bur 
the ſame ſpirit appeared even in private companies, 
where their influence did not reach. Perſons were 
Not wanting who ſpoke with warmth of the claims 
of England, and of the ingratitude of America; and 
who affected to ſpurn at the indignity of any thing 
ſhort of unconditional ſubmiſſion. Such language 
was to be heard in the city and in the country, 
among the lower as well as the higher ranks; it 
was held on the bench, and in the ſenate. The 
pulpit, that ſhould always preach peace, was often 
made the trumpet of war. Thoſe who were againſt 
violent meaſures, were expoſed to abuſe, and pointed 
out as unfriendly to their country. 

The Miniſtry did not force the people into the 
war ; they are however to be blamed for keeping 
back information : and in this they are much to be 
blamed, It was only the firſt ſeſſion of parliament, 
during this melancholy diſpute, that papers were 
produced, and theſe imperfect ones. From this 
time, the moſt important meaſures were taken on 
the word of a Miniſter, as if he had ſpoken with 


the voice of an oracle. 
5 Coercive 
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Coercive meaſures were adopted without due 
deliberation. The port of Boſton was ſhut ; the 
fiſhing reſtrained ; the government altered ; ſome 
trials were to be acroſs the Atlantic ; abſolute power 
was eſtabliſhed in Canada; and as the times be- 
came hot, our temper became violent; till by ſeiz- 
ing their ſhips, we declared that they were to be 
conſidered as foreign enemies. Men of great name 
oppoſed theſe paſſionate laws, and foretold all the 
evil this unhappy quarrel hath brought upon us; 
but they were not believed. Good fortune had 
baniſhed moderation; and they, who had been fo 
often conquerors, thought they could not be de- 
feated. We were trained to conqueſt in the time 
of Mr. Pitt; he ſaw every thing yield to him: at 
the opening of his mouth, or the waving of his 
finger, victory moved eaſt or weſt. His views were 
great, his reſolution determined, and he deſpiſed 
money : but his greatneſs and ſucceſs led him to 
dictate. Without his greatneſs or ſucceſs, our 
Miniſters did diate; and they were unequal to the 
attempt. The club of Hercules, or the ſpear of 
Achilles, did not ſuit a weak arm. If they had 
uſed thoſe arts abroad, which they had often uſed 
ſucceſsfully at home, all might have been well. If 
ſoothing and inſinuation had taken the place of 
threats and votes of paſſion; if intereſt had been 
applied to the ſelfiſh, if honour to the vain; if we 
had winked at what we could not help; if we had 
aſſumed the mild air of peace, rather than the noiſy 
bluſter of war; we and they might, for ages, have 
been one people, a powerful and happy people. 

We ſhould have remembered, that there are 
rights which it is improper to examine; rights ac- 
quired by habit, opinion, or the ſtrong hand. 
Theſe rights, when —_— enquired into, lead 
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ro conſiderations which prudence wiſhes to avoid. 
Of this ſort were the diſputes with the Colonies. 
It was dangerous to-move this queſtion; for who. 
ſaw where it was to end? The piercing eye of 


the earl of. Chatham ſaw the danger at a diſtance, 


and deſcribed it as if it had been paſt; but the 
_ politicians of that day called him the prophet 
evil. 

We had, firſt, to determine the juſtice of our 
claim; then, the expediency of it. The general 
cry was, that America belonged to us; that we 
might bind, or looſe; put a heavy or light burden 
on it. But was this claim expedient? Was the 
ſword to be drawn to enforce a frivolous duty? Oh 
that the ſpirit of peace had gone out that day among 
the people, to turn brother to brother I If this ſpirit 
had prevailed, and not the fiend of contention, all 
would have been well. Though many were unreaſon- 
able in America, they were not all ſo. They muſt 
have ſeen the ruin theſe troubles were to bring on the. 
merchant and farmer; the ſeizing of their ſhips, 
the pillagiag of their fields, and burning of their. 
cities. They were without ammunition or arms, 
and had not money to buy them. Some of them 
might hope for independence, many might wiſh for. 
it; but they were not ſo blind to their own intereſt, 
as not to obſerve the danger of the ſtruggle. It 
has been repeatedly aſſerted, that from the firſt, in- 
dependance was their object; yet during ſeven, 
years, we have not been able to bring a ſhadow of 
proof that it was ſo, Their having no arms, 
ſtores, or foreign connections, ſtrongly prove, 
that ſhaking off their dependance on the mother 
country did not then form any part of their pian. 
They do not even ſeem to have adopted this idea 
at the time the ſword was drawn. The conſidering 
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them as foreign enemies, by condemning their ſhips, 
ſeems to have been the immediate cauſe of the vote 
of independence. 
- When that conteſt was in its infancy, our Mi- 
niſters were ignorant of the ſtrength of the country 
which they had undertaken to ſubdue. They 
puſhed on with unadviſed keenneſs; one ſeverity 
followed another, as if we did not think their love 
worth the having, but wanted to govern them by 
fear, the principle of deſpotiſm. Would it not 
have been wiſe to have conſidered how difficult it 
is to hold the laſh over the heads of men who live 
more than three thouſand miles from us; and 
bow uſeleſs ſuch a dominion would have been? 
The ſword cauſes famine and diſeaſe, and dries up 
the ſources of trade and revenue, Peace raiſes 
cities in the wilderneſs; war made Babylon and 
Nineveh a wilderneſs. What trade or taxes could 
ruined farms and a beggared people have afforded? 
Our Miniſters affirmed, that the reſiſtance was to 
be inconſiderable, and ſoon over. They ſaid, too, 
that the Colonies would not be united in this as a 
common cauſe: it was even ſuggeſted, that the 
Bolton act would give joy to other towns, who were 
to come in for their trade. We ſoon diſcovered 
that theſe hopes were vain. Upon the news of the 
obnoxious acts, the New Englanders did not break 
out into rage, but reſolved to do every thing in con- 
cert with the ocher governments. Each of the pro- 
ginces choſe a provincial congreſs, which again 
ſent delegates to the continental one. This meet- 
ing, too, did nothing in a paſſion. Their reſolu- 
tons were long kept ſecret; and when publiſhed, 
we ſaw nothing like a diſorderly aſſembly : their 
language was ſmooth and inſinuating; the argu- 
ments plauſible ; the addreſs engaging : but they 


Were 
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were firm, and determined -in refuſing the new 
acts. | 
We were made to believe, on the authority of 
military commanders, that the inſurrection was a 
mobbiſh riot, in which few were concerned, except 
the meaneſt of the people, who might be quelled 
with eaſe, From this, and other circumſtances, 
we learn, that though the ſoldier does his own duty, 
yet it is unſafe to form political opinions upon his 
authority, as he is too much diſpoſed to think 
meanly of the courage of the man of peace, We 
were, an hundred times, informed that this was a 
cowardly mob. Yet ſometimes truth forces her 
way to the people, though the intereſted want to 
conceal her. One of the governors was very free 
in theſe aſſertions of reproach; yet, when off his 
guard, he writes that every Juſtice of Peace in the 
province was a Committee-man. Were not theſe 
gentlemen named by the crown, and men of pro- 
perty and influence ? Were the other Colonies leſs 
writated than Virginia? New England was believed 
to have been in worſe temper than Virginia. What 
reaſon had our officers abroad, or our Miniſters at 
home, for ſpreading the notion, that the low peo- 
ple only were diſpleaſed at the claim of the Mother 
Country? 

They ſhewed an addrefs beyond what men of 
mean education could have poſſeſſed, and which 

oved that the evil was indeed deep. Crowds 
entered the aſſociations of the Americans, the coun- 
ter-aſlociations for Government were weak and in- 
effectual. It would have been fair to have told us 
theſe things as they were: but the plot was to 
make us believe, that the moment a force ſhould 
appear, they would throw down their arms, and 


pray for mercy. On this ground their petitions 
were 
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were not ſo much as read, but were rejected with 
ſcorn and inſult. It was ſaid, that the national 
dignity would be hurt by receiving petitions from 
ſubjects in arms. But they had offered petitions 
before they were in arms, and a plea of dignity may 
be a plea of pride; and, if there is to be no ſub- 
ſtantial loſs from conceſſions, pride is too light a 
cauſe for ſhedding of blood. The dignity of Philip 
would not allow him to receive the petitions of his 
revolted ſubjects: the conſequence was, he loſt 
the ſeven provinces. If Henry IV. had ated from 
the ſame principle, it is probable he never would 
have been king of France. The great men of that 
kingdom had practiſed upon the ſuperſtition of the 
people, had been the head of a bloody league, and 
committed every ſort of exceſs. In modern lan- 
' guage, his dignity could not treat with them, till 
they threw themſelves at his feet, intreating mercy. 
But that wiſe prince, firſt, granted the demands of 
one chief; then, of another, he forgave all from 
the heart; was the father of the people; and from 
that day treated them, as if there never had been 
a quarrel. 

The yielding, in time, to neceſſity, is a ſign of 
wiſdom, and ſtill more fo is the yielding with ſuch a 
grace that it may rather ſeem a favour than the effect 
of force. To ſtand upon punctilio is weak in private 
life, why ſhould it not be weak in ſtates? Our Mi- 
niſters have granted Ireland, what they had refuſed 
to America, Small advantages had been refuſed 
them one year; their ſpirit grew daring from hard 
uſage; they extended their views; inſiſted for an open 
trade, a privilege which no free nation ought to 
want; and though we had refuſed a ſmall indul- 
gence one year, we were obliged to grant a great 
one the next. If we had taken the courſe with them 

we 
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we had taken with America, it is plain what would 
have followed. Miniſters themſelves ſeemed: to 
have adopted this idea, on the firſt propoſal for re- 
conciliation with America. We offered terms; 
though they were in arms; but before it was known 
what effect this propoſal could have, one offenſive 
act followed another, with increaſing ſeverity, as if 
we had meant ro convince them that the offers of 
reconciliation were not ſincere. 

Though it was believed that this country had a 
right to make laws for America, yet we ought to 
have conſidered, that it required great power to 
have made them effectual. Let us obſerve, 

1. That we had not a ſufficient force. It was 
ſaid that an American durſt not look at a red coat. 
The ſenator held this language in the ſenate, and 
the general at the head of an army. It paſſed for 
a maxim, and it was thought ſcepticiſm to have 
doubted it. Every ſubaltern on half pay thought 
himſelf qualified for ſubduing America. Cæſar 
was not more rapid than they were to be; they were 
to come; ſee, and conquer a continent. Rivers, 
ſwamps, mountains, crowds of men in arms, all 
dangers by flood or field, were not in the leaſt to ſtop 
their courſe. If any man ſaid otherwiſe, the finger 
was pointed at him as to an enemy of his country. 
In this perſuaſion, the force ſent out was ſmall. 
General Gage believed he could ſtare out of coun- 
tenance the militia of the provinces. He made che 
trial in ſummer 1774 upon the militia of Boſton- 
He attempted to ſtrike a blow, and thought 
their hearts were to fail at the ſight of his regiment. 
The experiment did not anſwer, and his threats 
were conſidered as empty boaſts. Though at that 
time their force was ſmall, and undiſciphned, ge- 
neral Gage was not able to diſperſe them. 9 
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all America was arming, we had not three thou- 
ſand men to oppoſe them : and we thought we had 
enough. There were no levies at home; a few 
weak regiments. were to be ſent abroad; German 
troops were not then thought of. 

Now, ſince the war was to be carried on, Mi- 
niſters ought to have employed an adequate force; 
and not to have truſted to ill grounded ſuppo- 
ſitions. They ſhould not have expected to find 
the Americans cowardly. It is not wiſdom to de- 
| = an enemy. It was not ſafe to have truſted 

that thouſands were to join us. - If they had done 
ſo, it would have been clear gain: if not, we 
ſhould have ſucceeded by our own ſtrength. It 
had been better to have believed them to have 
been brave, and lovers of freedom, and to have 
made our preparations accordingly. Though 
brave, they were undiſciplined, had neither arms 
nor ammunition, and with a proper force, might, 
at that time, have been cruſhed, 

But, upon our plan, time was given for making 
ready, for forming foreign treaties, and for con- 
eerting a proper method of defence. We thought 
by railing a few ſlight fortifications at Boſton, that 
New England muſt have fallen; and the reſt of 
America have followed. We ſhewed a genius in 
contriving ſevere, laws, but we had no anxiety 
about a force to give them effect. 

2. We did not encourage thoſe who ſhewed an 
inclination of returning to their duty. Though 
we had lately ſuſpended the legiſlature of New 
York, the aſſembly of that province, forgetting 
this treatment, refuſed ro acknowledge the Con- 
greſs; petitioned to be relieved from ſome griev- 
ances, and declared their reſolution of continuing 


united with Britain. This riſing return of affec- 
Nagl! C tion 
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tion ſhould not have been diſcouraged. It was a 
promiſing opening, and great things were expected 
from it. Who could have believed that Miniſters 
were to turn their faces againſt it? It was deficient 
in ſome form. The peace of England, and the 
happineſs of America were to be ſacrificed to 
forms. Forms are the ſtrong holds where the 
friends of old oppreſſion defend themſelves, If 
our fathers had not broken through forms, we 
fhould never have had the Revolution, The 
people judge by their feelings; and it they, 
who have it in their power, will not looſe the 
rwiſtings of this knot, they are ready to cut ic 
aſunder with the ſword. A province ſeparated 
might have determined the diſpute; a centrical 
rovince, which would break the communication 
tween the North and South. A great oppor- 
runity was loſt, the petition was not read, and we 
parted with the province for a punctilio. Did not 
this look, as if we would not admit of any thing 
Mort of having America at our feet, in the poſture 
of ſurrendering at diſcretion. | 
In ſtates, as well as in private families, the firſt 
return of affection is to be watched. In moſt 
quarrels, both parties are to be blamed: therefore 
each is to forgive, if he deſires peace. And if for 
want of theſe compliances a man draws a diſtreſſing 
law-ſuit on himſelf, he may perhaps be called a 
man of ſpirit, but he cannot be praiſed for temper 
or prudence. He ruins himſelf from humour, 
and ſquanders the bread of his children to gratify 
pride and revenge. Quarrels of ſtates follow the 
lame rule. Though one makes a ſtep forward, if 
the other ſtands ſtill, peace cannot be reſtored, tilb 
one or the other be deſtroyed, root and branch. 
Did we not foreſee, that in ſtriking at an Ame - 
| 6: rican, 
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rican, our ſon or brother might get a deadly 
wound ? We rejected every offer with diſdain ;; and 
our excule was, that theſe offers were inſincere. 
By encouraging them, we ſhould have made their 
deceit plain, or we ſhould have profited if they 
were from the heart: by rejecting them at ſhort- 
hand, they loudly complain of our harſhneſs ; and 
foreigners think the caule of the quarrel 1s with us. 

Pains and forfeitures were ſpoken. of. The 
Gazette gave countenance to this notion by pub- 
liſhing a letter of General Gage, where he writes, 
„that they were. deſtined to the cord.” Ethan 
Allen was put in irons. This alſo was a ſtrong hint 
of what was deſigned againſt them. From this 
high tone of authority they were. brought down by 
the threats of tepriſals. Some days before the action 
at Bunker's hill, General Gage offered indemnity. 
to ſuch as ſhould lay down their arms. His pro- 
clamation had been proper if time had been given. 
In the proclamation of the year 1745, leveral weeks: 
were allowed for the laying down of arms, There: 
was ſenſe in the one proclamation, but not in the 
other. Many days mult have paſſed before ſome of 
the inſurgents could have heard of it. Then it would 
be uſcleks, as there was not one day allowed for their 
coming in. An exception was made of two men, 
who would have had the moſt influence in deter- 
mining their countrymen to refuſe or accept the 
inderanity. This of itſelf was enough to have 
made the proclamation an idle paper. The Ge- 
neral never could have done this of himſelf. 
They were io blame who gave him their inſtructions. 
Certain portions of land were promiſed to the emi- 
grants. Were theſe to have come from forfeitures ? 
if ſo, did not Miniſters declare their intention too 
carly ? Might not the fear of confiſcations and at- 
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tainders have made the coloniſts more inveterate z 
when they believed they had to fight for life and 
fortune? 

3. We were not explicit. in the terms we offered. 
Earl Chatham propoſed a bill for quieting their 
diſturbances, the baſis of which was giving up 
taxation as a matter of right, and expecting from 
their gratitude, a contribution for the ſupport of 
the Empire, But this bill was rejected, and re- 
jected in ſuch a way as ought not to have been 
done; when we conſider the greatneſs of the man, 
the ſervice he had done, and the prepoſſeſſions of 
America in favour of any meaſure recommended 
by him. He had once laid the ſtorm, he might 
have laid it again: but unfortunately for us and 
them he was not heard. The ſword was to be un- 
ſheached, and to the ſword we had reſolved to appeal. 

In a few days a reſolution more exceptionable 
came from another quarter, where it did not pro- 
miſe ſucceſs, and liable to the objection that the taxes 
propoſed, were to proceed from fear, and not from 
public ſpirit, the principle of free men; and it was 
unknown how much or how little could procure 
their peace. This was a humbling ſtate for the 
ſons of Engliſhmen, and the pride of their origin 
would have made them not to have taken the word 
of command with the lath over their backs. 

Till this reſolution had been taken, the language 
of our great men was, that the diſpute was not 
about Revenue, but the Supremacy of Parliament. 
This was the firſt court creed. But from the date 
of that motion their language changed, and a ſtand- 
ing revenue was to be inſiſted on, in order (as they 
wheedlingly ſaid) to lighten the burden of the citi-- 
zen, and country gentlemen. In this ſtate of the- 
diſpute they ſhould have balanced profit and loſs. 

America 
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America could not have been conquered withour 
adding 30,000,000 l. to our debt, and 1,500,000 l. 
to our taxes. They muſt have been kept in ſub- 
jection by force; forts were to be built; poſts eſta- 
bliſhed; an army muſt have been ready to take the 
field upon the rumour of an inſurrection. What 

an excuſe for ſwelling the ordinaries, and extraor- 
dinaries of the army, navy, and ordinance? Could 
all this be reckoned at leſs than 1, gqoo, ooo l. more? 
We muſt add the ſum they were to raiſe for light- 
ening our burdens. Put this down at 1,000,000 l. 
Could even the hand of a Vizier have ſqueezed 
4,000,000 l. yearly from America, waſted by 
War; and governed by the bayonet? Should not 
they have calculated their bargain, before they had 
plunged the nation in blood ? However clear the 
right might have been, our own intereſt ſhould have 
prevented the trial, as we were certain of throwing, 
away a crown for the chance of gaining fixpence. 
They indeed who boaſted, that with three regi- 
ments they were to reduce them, might expect 
that with half a million they could effectuate the 
conqueſt; and thar very little might preſerve it. 
We have reaſon to ſay, that great was their faith, 
bur we need not envy their foreſight. | 

4. We were brought into the war, and kept in 
it by intereſted men of that very country. By 
Governor Hutchinſon's letters, it appears, that 
very early he adviſed to alter the government of 
the Maſſachuſſet's. He adviſed the taking of 
power from the people, and the giving of it to the 
crown, a doctrine very agreeable to courts ! This 
doctrine I hope will always be received here 
with diſtruſt. The propoſed new moulding of 
their conſtitution was long before the tea-riot : 
and when that riot took place, if he had afted 
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like the other governors, it is probable there would 
not have been a ſerious quarrel, This hand put a 
- match to the mine, the blowing up of which hath 
covered a great part of America and Europe with 
ruins. Upon his authority the Boſton Port Act 
was paſſed, Though it was of the nature of a 
criminal accuſation, we. called no witneſſes to prove 
the charge ; we gave them no opportunity of vin- 
dicating themſelves, as had been uſual in former 
acts concerning riots ; this act was the beginning 
of all the misfortunes of this count. | 
Permit me to name another American, though 
he did notcome upon the ſtage at this period. This, 
Gentleman had been a leader for many years. He 
is now ſuppoſed to have been a great adviſer of 
ſeverity. He was a member- of the Congreſs, 
though on his examination here, he forgot what 
votes he had given on the queſtion of Indepen. 
dence. This was a ſurprizing want of memory 
in a man of ſo great abilities. He came over to 
the Britiſh ſtandard, when the affairs of the Con- 
greſs were at the loweſt ebb, upon the loſs of Fort 
Waſhington, and the reduction of the Jerſies, 
He was employed in a place of truſt by Sir Wil- 
liam Howe, but when Sir William was under a 
cloud at court, he forgot his old friend, and de- 
clared for his enemies, His language was, that 
nine in ten of the Americans were well affected to 
Britain, if they had not been kept back by force. 
Now after the reduction of Charles-town, there 
was no conſiderable rebel force in the province, 
to hinder tkem from joining our army. Vet as 
ſoon as a body of Americans had advanced, the 
militia that had joined us, went off by entire bat. 
tallions. Fabricius affirms, that Earl Cornwallis 
might have armed a greater force than had ever 
| obeyed 
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obeyed the Congreſs. What evidence have we 
that his ſtory has any bottom? Have we not evi- 
dence that it has none ? 

When we mention refugees, we muſt take notice 
of one, who lately came to this country, and who, 
they ſay, was much conſulted. Was there reaſon for 
that confidence? Does his former life plead for 
him? Was he not inveterate for years? Was he 
not condemned at home before he thought of 
changing ſides? It is not eaſy to judge favour- 
ably of ſuch ſudden changes. Do all theſe things 
plead for the great attention given to his advice? 
The impropriety will be overlooked of mention- 
ing theſe men earlier than the period in which they 
appeared. I proceed, | 


I. To conſider the American war. 
II. The war with France and Spain. 
III. The Dutch war. 


IV. The management of the public money. 


We have'to obſerve that the public accounts of 
the war are defeftive. Formerly the Gazette nei- 
ther magnified our victories, nor leſſened our de- 
fears. But in this war, the deſign ſeems to have 
been to conceal our affairs. Mangled accounts 
are given on many occaſions, ſometimes they are 
entirely ſuppreſſed; they promiſed accounts which 
never were communicated, and hearſay ſtories were 
given for authentic. Phe greateſt loſſes are hur- 
ried over in a few lines, and the moſt pompous ac- 
counts are given of the moſt” rrifling ſucceſſes; 
Theſe are a few out of many inſtances; theſe ſhew 
that private accounts muſt make up for the de- 
fects, or partiality of the public ones. After this 
preface we proceed to our reflections on the Ame- 
rican war. 3 
I. The 
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I. The firſt ſerious trial was at Bunker's Hill. 
This convinced us how ill grounded the hopes 
were of reducing them by a ſmall force. How 
great was the ſlaughter, in making a parr of the 
troops of New England change. their ground ? 
General Gage, in his proclamation, ſeemed confi- 
dent of diſperling them, and is pleaſed to ridicule 
their military. parade. We had been taught to ex- 
pect an univerſal ſubmiſſion, when the firſt muſket 
ſhould be preſented. What diſappointment did 
the diſpatch bring? Who could have believed that 
they were for ſo many months to confine our troops 
upon a narrow unhealthful neck of land. We 
were now told, that the army could.not move from 
Boſton, till it ſhould be relieved by great reinforce- 
ments. We were convicted of haſty judgment; it 
had been happy if this had led us to caution, Bur 
Miniſters did not profit by this trial of fortune. 
They had been in uſe of talking big, their paſſions 
were now on fire at their diſappointment, prudence 
was forgotten, revenge purſued, and they puſhed on 
rather with the warm temper of young ſoldiers, than 
with the cool deliberation of old counſellors. 

There was yet an opening for reconciliation, 
Mr. Penn was ſent over with the laſt petition of 
America. Though a friend to Government, he 
gave an account entirely different from what they 
had been accuſtomed to hear. Thoſe who flattered 
them, alledged that there was no concert among 
the Americans, that they were a rope of ſand. Mr, 
Penn ſaid otherwiſe; unforrunately, the dangers he 

deſcribed were not believed to have been real. 
| Interceſſors however were not wanting for 
peace; men of information and experiente, the 
friends of both countries: but their words had no 
weight; truth and eloquence were for them, yer 
| r 
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taſh aſſertions, and far fetched concluſions carried 
the day. They ſaw the difficulties of the country, 
its moraſfes, paſſes; and foreſts; the inhabited 
. Country formidable for its numbers; the wilderneſs 
ſtill more formidable for being without inhabitants. 
If we kept near the coaſt, the inland country was 
ſafe; if we advanced into the country, we were in 
danger of ſtarving. The advocates for peace in- 
ſiſted on theſe topics. Their warnings wers 
ſlighted as the raving of melancholy, or the forbod- 
ing of diſaffection. The laſt offer of peace was 
rejected with haughtineſs, as the reſt had been. 

While the blockade of Boſton continued, we be- 
gan to make larger preparations : levies were go- 
ing on: reſents were marching to the coalt : 
they had. ordets for embarkation one week, they 
had counter orders the next, they had third and 
fourth orders; raſhneſs one day octaſioned irreſo- 
lotion another. Every German prince, who had 
men to ſell, was applied to; large ſubſidies were 
given; old claims, that had been rejected upon en- 
ua were ſuſtained without enquiry, and the 
Higheſt price given to theſe lords of mercenaries, 
who draw their revenues from the blood of their 
ſubjects. c 
Nothing could be done by poſſeſſing Boſton: 
This town is under command in many points: 
it lies at the bottom of a bay, which is difficult of 
acceſs in winter; the victuallers were driven to the 
Weſt Indies: and the artillery from the riſing 
nrx kept all in alarm. A famine was appre- 
ended, therefore General Howe was obliged to leave 
| Boſton in a tempeſtuous time of the year, when the 
worſt conſequences were to be dreaded from the 
voyage. What opinion then are we to form of our 
having fixed on Boſton as a poſt ? Our hatred- run 

D higheſt 
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m__ againſt the New Englanders ; and we had 
reſolved to make them firſt feel the weight of our 
vengeance. But it was ſoon found that New Eng- 
land was the worſt to conquer, and from that time, 
no army of ours hath been four days together, on 
this part of the continent. We turned from thoſe 
who had been the firſt fomentors of the troubles, and 
againſt whom we had expreſſed molt paſſion. 
How different this from what we had — 18 
2. If the force was too ſinall, this evil was made 
worſe by ſlack diſcipline. To reconcile the Ame- 
ricans to us, the army ſhould have been kept under 
the ſtricteſt diſcipline. The hand of a ſoldier ſhould 
never be felt but in the field: they ought to 
have been the protectors of the houſes of their 
friends, for their love to the cauſe ; and of thoſe of 
their enemies, to try if by kind uſage they could 
be made friends. But our army was not ſo ex- 
emplary. They pillaged, without diſtinction of 
Friend or enemy. The moſt zealous refugees ac- 
knowledge this charge, and regret it as a moſt 
unhappy circumſtance, This made our friends 
leſs our friends, and our enemies more our ene- 
mies. Too great ſeverity was uſed after ſome ad- 
vantages; and particularly on night ſurprizes ; 
there ſeemed to have been more ſhedding of blood 
than was neceſſary, or uſual. At Tapan, Egg har- 
bour, and Stone Arabia, ſcarcely any priſoners were 
made, though the ſlaughter had been great. It is 
to he hoped that this did not proceed from the 
officers in any other way, than by their not puniſh- 
ing the firſt ſteps to an irregular conduct. How- 
ever that was, no regular army has at any time been 
more ready to ſtretch out their hands to plunder. 
The accounts publiſhed by authority of Congreſs, 
may have been exaggerated, though ſome of them 
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are very particular, and it was juſtice to our na- 
tional character to have confuted them, if they 
were falſe. Our own accounts of General 
Vaughan's expedition up the North River, of thoſe 
on the Mohawk at Wyomey, and all Butler's and 
Brandt's excurſions, were not calculated for re- 
conciling America, but for making the breach 
wider, and the animoſity greater from their own feel- 
ings, and from the reports of their friends. Their 
leaders were diſpoſed to ſpread every report to our 
diſadvantage: and when the fact could not be 
denied, how much muſt it not have fomented their 
diſcontents ? They did not love us before, but this 
made their hatred blaze from Hallifax to St. Au- 
guſtine's. Theſe ſeverities could have little effect 
as ſeverities, as we had not the power of touching 
one of a hundred; but they made the conteſt more 
deadly. The flames of Eſopus, in the North, 
muſt have put their paſſions on fire at Savannah, 
in the South. The ſtory, would be deſcribed with 
all the force of colouring, their rage would be 
rouſed, and they would avoid a connection with 
thoſe who plundered their houſes, deſtroyed their 
farms, and burnt their churches. 

Theſe things were known at home : our leaders 
are to blame, becauſe they did nothing to prevent 
them, by bringing the guilty to puniſhment. - By 
piving their countenance to men of executed theſe 

arſh meaſures, they became a party in them, and 
made thoſe who had been friendly, or neutral, 
more violent, on account of their ſufferings, than 
the firſt movers of the diſpute. We purſued plans 
of harſhneſs and uſed words of reproach, when we 
ought to have been forward in the field, referved 
in the cloſet, modeſt in our words, without out- 
; | D 2 rage, 
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rage, taunt, or inſult, in our conduct: for harſh or 
boaſting words are'a ſign of mean ſentiments. 
3. Hurt was done by ſending the reinforces 
ments at an improper ſeaſon, Activity is proper 
in every war, it is abſolutely neceſſary in an injur. 
rection. Inſurgents at firſt may be without a head; 
they have no plan, no concert; every one juſtles 
his neighbour; the weakeſt is the loudeſt; the 
worlt propoſal has moſt votes: noiſe and up- 
roar take the lead: if at this time you ſtrike 
and follow the blow, they ate eaſily ſcattered. I 
time the fermentation ſettles, Order comes out 
confuſion, They find they are a weak... body, 
without a head: the common danger makes them 
fubmit to him who has molt addrels in preventing 
difficulties, and moſt reſolution in encountring 
them. We gave the colanies leiſure to concert 
their ſchemes. The diſeaſe that might have been 
eaſily removed at firſt, we made incyrable by 
delay. | | Wi bis es 
| 14 the year 1775, an attack was made on, twa 
U ſides of Canada, Two weak regiments. were in 
the province. The reinforcement which ſailed 
| about the end of September, would have had ta 
| ſail up the river St. Lawrence, at the very ſeaſon 
when the wind blows down, and makes the paſſage 
to Quebeck impracticable. A ſtorm, drove them 
back, which ſaved them from greater danger. 
Ought the defence of the province to have been. 
put, off, till it had been deſperate to have under. 
taken it? To balance this, and lay our fears, the 
Gazette informed us, that the invaders, of Canada, 
were mouldering away by deſertion, and diſeaſe; 
and that the province probably was: ſoon to be free 
of them. In a week after this declaration, we had 
n certain 
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certain information that St. John's, Montreal, and 


the upper provinces, had ſurrendered. | 
General Howe reached, Staten Iſland early in 
July 1776. There he had to ſpend fix weeks in 
inaction, till the troops from Europe had joined 
him. They might have joined him in May or 
June, but none of them appeared till paſt the 
middle of Auguſt. Mr. Pitt had every expedi- 
tion at its deſtination in the ſeaſon proper for the 
climate: at Louiſburgh, and Quebeck in June: at 
Guadaloupe, and Martinico in January. I he firſt 
reinforcement joined General Howe in Auguſt, 
the laſt in October. The general has been 
blamed, when perhaps his employers were more to 
be blamed, He gained a victory on Long Iſland 
in Auguſt, took New York in September, beat the 
ovincials at the White Plains in October, took 
Fort Waſhington in November, eſtabliſhed himſelf 
in the Jerſies, but it was then too late, on account 
* weather, to puſh on to Philadelphia, acroſs 
Delawar. To. | 
In February, 1776, there was a great riſing of 
loyaliſts in North Carolina. General Clinton was 
expected from Boſton; Earl Cornwallis and fix re- 
giments, from Europe. But they had not ſet ſail when, 
they t to have been in Carolina. The inſurrection 
vas qua and the faireſt opportunity of conti-.. 
nental ſupport loſt by the old ſpirit of delay. 
Their friends had been diſperſed three months be- 
fore the troops arrived. Fifteen hundred had, 
aſſembled, and if our troops had come at the time 
appointed, they might have been joined by many 
thouſands. The loyaliſts were left to their on 
fate. They were to be pitied who depending on 


our promiſes, threw themſelyves ino 5 
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There were ſeveral other inſtances of our fuffering 
by the lateneſs of our preparations. : 
4. The expedition by the lakes went upon bad 
information, and could not have anſwered the de- 
In October, 1776, General Carleton deſtroyed 
the ſhips on the Lake, but the ſeaſon was too far 
advanced for doing any thing more. 1 
Nothing could have been more vigorous than 
General Burgoyne's firſt appearance. It had been 
given out that we had many ſtanch friends on 
theſe frontiers ; who panted for an opportunity 
of riſing againſt the tyranny of the Congreſs. It 
was believed that he had only to ſtamp with his 
foor, and that legions would ſtart up to fight our 
battles. The Americans, in the greateſt confuſion 
left their magazines, artillery, and the fort in which 
they had truſted much. Such a defeat muſt have 
led them to deſpair of their cauſe, A clear defeat 
cauſes a great deſertion in a regular army: it often 
diſperſes irregulars; eſpecially if there are any 
lurking ſeeds of diſaffection. But there were no 
deſertions here, and they never could have had a 
fairer opportunity. They had not the bayonet of 
the Congreſs at their breaſt, they had ſix or ſeven 
thouſand victorious troops to protect them. Vet after 
all, where were the thouſands who were to flock to 
our ſtandard? This. was a proof that we had few 
friends. The General himſelf ſeems to have ex- 
pected more from their fear, than their love. The 
ſcalping knife, the tomahawk, the burning of 
houſes, and the extermination of the inhabitants 
are the chief topicks of his proclamation. Neither 
threats, nor ſoothing filled his ranks. Might not 
this trial ha ve made us diſtruſt the Refugees, who 
had afferted that nine in ten were our firm ns 
Q 
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The General advanced fluſhed with victory; the 
inhabitants cloſed behind him, and broke his com- 
- munication with the country he had left. He ſoon 
was oppoſed by a ſuperior force of that very 
country, where he was. to have filled up his pro- 
vincial regiments. They attacked veterans, and 
in every thing, were the reverſe of what they had 
been a few weeks before. With theſe facts it is 
ſurprizing, that Miniſters ſhould, for years, have 
maintained, we. had ſo many friends, ſo few ene- 
mies. The Refugees found that court favour de- 
pended on this doctrine; therefore they held forth 
upon it, in ſeaſon, and out of ſeaſon. 
This conduct was natural to them: the wonder 
is, that the affairs of a great nation ſhould have 
been influenced by ſuch intereſted counſel. They 
have been well paid for their trouble, are grateful 
to their pay maſters, and as bold as ever in their 
aſſertions, The mention of General Burgoyne 
brought them again before us, as the continuance 
of the war is laid to their charge. If facts were 
ever 2 raſh aſſertions, we have a cloud of 
witneſſes to prove, that they either were miſled, 
or did miſlead. Garand LORIE 
Upon this misfortune we were informed, we 
were to have a war of defence: but when by 
this management, the fervour of our minds was 
for a time allayed, offenſive war was reſumed. 
The ſucceſs at Charles-town and Camden made 
them forget they had made ſuch declarations, 
A little good fortune made their hopes as ſanguine 
as ever. | 75 Fe OR 
The country where the army marched was de- 
ſolate; the rivers. broad and deep; the paſſes 
frightful. Their proviſions muſt have been car- 
tied through the wilderneſs. They had not 
| 8 1 ‚ | 9 enough 
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enough of boats for carriage by water, or of cattle 


for that by land. Was it nor raſh to have truſted 


to ſuch precatious ſupplies ?* The devaſtations of 
the Indians increaſed theft difficulties : it was raſh 
alſo to have truſted them. The Indians aſſembled 
in the year 1775 to oppoſe General Montgomery, 
foon laid down the hatchet. The experience of 
that time was confirmed by theit deſerting their 
poſt in October 70 ene | 
Neither were the Canadians to be truſted, ' T 

affiſted Montgomery in his attempt upon Canad: 

They too left their poſt, and laid General Frazer 
open to the attack which ended in the ruin of the 
army. 1 een 
The Miniſtry blame the General; the General, 
the Miniſtry. They ſay his orders were Hgilcre- 
tionary; he, that they were peremptory; and th 

ſeem to have been as peremptory as words coult 
make them. But to paſs over this, the vhly good 
reaſon for this rout to New York was, that the 

were in hopes of great ſupport from the plan- 
ters. The expedition was idle upon any other 
idea. Without this, what advantages could reſult 
from forcing an inland paſſage to e ? 
Could they have kept ſo many poſts at ſuch a 
diſtance from the ſea ? There would have been a 
hazard of having ſome of theſe poſts ſurprized or 
forced. This would have broke the chain, and 
have made the expedition fruitlefs. We have 
often found, that inland Poſts are not ſafe. Theſe 


_ conſiderations might have detnonſtrared that the 


expedition was hazardous in the attempt, and uſe- 
tefs in its conſequences. | | 
Much cenſure is paſſed upon the voyage to the 
Cheſapeak. Perhaps with reaſon : and perhaps 


alfo all — may have been made for the mw 
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of thoſe who, planned the Northern expedition. 
General Wethington would have attended Sir Wil- 
liam wherever he turned his face; to Philadelphia, 
becauſe it was that way; and to Albany, if it had 
been turned towards Albany. Was there no ſtrong 
ound in that road where he could have reſted in 
afety? General Clinton had a ſufficient force at 
the attack of Fort Montgomery; yet he found it 
difficult, though the place was only half fortified, 
and the garriſon weak. If the main army had 
been poſted there, or on ſtronger ground, would 
it not have been a work of trouble to have forced 
a communication with the North? Or, if it had 
been driven from one poſt, was there not a ſecond, 
a third, and a fourth? The country is rugged; 
there may be ſame narrow parts of the river where 
the victuallers would have been expoſed to the 
batteries of the enemy, and it might have been 
very difficult to have collected proviſions in that 
frightful country. Theſe chings are ſuggeſted as 
doubts, -that Burgoyne's fate might have been the 
ſame, whether Sir William had made his attempt 
by the Cheaſapeak, or the North River. If he 
had turned towards Albany, the clamour might 
have been, Why did he waſte his ſtrength on 
ground where a hundred could ſtop a. thouſand, 
where there could have been no good from a 
victory, and no recovering from a defeat? At 
that time, the tongues and hearts of his country- 
men were for him. The praiſes of the two bro- 
thers were rung from the palace to the cottage, 
the par nobile fratrum. We remember when 115 
cry was, Take Philadelphia, and all is won: Phi- 
ladelphia, the ſeat of the Congreſs, the city of 
plenty, the ſtorehouſe of their armies. We con- 
demn now, What was * wiſh, of every man at 
| e 
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that time. There was a regular enquiry into theſe 
things. Thoſe who had ſerved under Sir William 
gave their opinion in his favour; thoſe under 

neral Burgoyne, in his. They could have had 
no intereſted motive in their evidence; they could 
gain nothing by vindicating them; they might, 
perhaps, by condemning them. It was to their 
credit, that ,the conſiderations which weigh ſo 
much with the world, did not weigh with them. 

Earl Cornwallis has met with ſimilar treatment. 
A perſon believed to have been in favour was 
let looſe upon him. The accuſer ſeemed a man 
of information. His object was to prove, that 
the executive ſervants of the crown, and Earl 
Cornwallis by name, were to blame for our miſ- 
fortunes. He ſeems to guard aghinſt atracking the 
Commander in Chief : perhaps it was thought 
dangerous, by his employers, to ſet him againſt 
one ſo powerfully ſupported. The Earl, how- 
ever, was attacked with paſſion, if not with ill- 
manners. But the actions of Camden and Guil- 
ford had fixed that officer in the good opinion of 
his countrymen : and this opinion was not to be 
moved by aſſertions without proof, and arguments 
without force. The newneſs of the ſubject gained 
him readers, but he made few converts. I pro- 
ceed, FA 

5. To the conſequences of theſe miſtakes. By 
this new diſaſter, a great adviſer of violent mea- 
ſures was forced to give way. After the conven- 
tion of Saratoga it was generally thought im- 
practicable to reduce America by force. How- 
ever, Miniſters ſtill deviſed means for puſhing on 
their ſchemes after this event. But by the ſecond 
part of our misfortunes, they loſt their power of 
. perſuading. Men would think for themſelves, and 
1 not 
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not ſee by the eyes of others. The Secretary, who had 
fermerly breathed the ſtrongelt language, thought 
he could not, with conſiſtency, continue in office. 
The other Miniſters had uſed the ſame language, 
but they were not ſo ſqueamiſn. They told us, 
that the mode of the war was to be altered: but 
their langtage was dark, and might be applied 
this way or that, as might beſt ſerve a preſent 
purpoſe. This was their language when they felt 
ſore upon the news from Virginia, When they 
had got a breathing - time, their ſtile altered again; 
for we were told, that great exertions were to be 
made. Great exertions imply ſomething beyond 
mere defence. They thought themſelves ſafe in 
playing the ſame game they had played after the 
convention: but the nation was not again to be 
trifled with. After ſeveral trials it was voted, 
that whoever in future was to adviſe an offenſive 
war, ſhould be conſidered as an enemy to his 
country, By obſtinacy, the nation was brought 
to that paſs, that our hopes now ariſe from having 
the right hand of Britain ſtruck off. This is a 
_ melancholy ſubject ; the empire is rent in two by 
the violence of a few, who would have abſolute 
ſubmiſſion, 'or nothing. 

But things were not brought this length by the 
ſingle arm of America, If other nations had not 
interfered, they muſt have yielded at laſt. Our 
navy were maſters at ſea ; their ports were blocked 
up; their army ill paid and ill clothed z and their 
only chance of ſtanding depended upon ſupport 
from Europe, This brings me, » 

II. To conſider the French and Spaniſh war. 

Pains were uſed to convince us, that we never 
ſhould have ſuch a war; and our projects of of- 
fence and defence were formed on this ſuppolition. 
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At firſt it was ſaid, that the reſiſtance of America 
was to be trifling. Diſappointed in this, our 
leaders gave out that the cauſe was ſo odious, that 
none would take their part. Meanwhile, their 
, ſhips freely entered the ports of France: or it, 
for a blind, they were forced to depart, they were 
allowed to return with the next tide. French offi- 
cers of name entered their ſervice; they neither 
were ordered home, nor diſgraced. Theſe were 
broad hints, - - | | 
The convention haſtened the diſcovery, Gen- 
tlemen of information gave the alarm. This was 
placed to ill humour, or to worſe motives. ' This 
of was in December, the treaty took place in Fe- 
| bruary. Great offers were now to be made; but, 
alas! they were too late. If they had been made 
three months ſooner, they might have prevented 
the treaty unfortunate to us and them. 

It was weak to have thought the French would 
not have meddled in the quarrel. If we judge 
from hiſtory, we ſhall ſee, that ſtates attend to 
their own intereſt, more than to right or wrong. 
In their open negociations they ſpeak the lan- 
guage of fair-dealing; but they act as if fair- 
dealing were out of the world. This is a bad ac- 
count of the morals of many ſtateſmen; but it is 
confirmed by the experience of every age. They 
arm, if a neighbour is arming; if he is weak, 
they take advantage of his condition; if he is 
powerful, they encourage the attacks of foreigners, 
and the revolt of ſubjects. Upon this footing, 

| England and France fomented the revolt of Hol- 
1 land and Portugal. As Spain had been too great, 
their intereſt, and not generoſity led them to take 
1 the part of the revolters. | 
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France had been much reduced by the laſt war; 
Britain had. been aggrandized. Did common ſenſe 
ſuppoſe the French were to fight the — — 
tunity of recovering what they had loſt? They had 
built, and were building many great ſhips. This 
was no ſign of peace. Why, then, did. not we 
make up to our friends, before they had fettered 
themſelves by that treaty? We then offered them 
terms little ſhort of independence. Why were 
they not offered ſooner? . | 
It was argued, that France would not ſupport 
the Colonies, for fear of their becoming too 
powerful, and wreſting the iſlands out of their 
— But was America alone to be more for- 
midable, than America and Britain united? Would 
they not rather imagine, that they would be ſo 
much wore out by this war, they would not be able 
to attack their neighbours for many years? It is 
likely they may fall out among themſelves. . The 
natural diviſions of that country ſeem to have 
- deſigned them for ſeparate ' governments; and, a 
commonwealth of ſuch a ſize falls in pieces, hy 
the diſtance of one part from another. The 
French would obſerve theſe contingencies, - and 
would not have denied themſelves the ſatisfation 
of humbling a rival, for fear of imaginary d 
at a diſtance. The Minifters and their friends 
were the only men who did not dread this inter- 
ference, When the nation ſaw at hand a war with 
the houſe of Bourbon, Miniſters affected not to 
fee it: and, when forced from this ftrong hold, 
they ſupported themſelves by boaſts of vain- glory. 
Big words had failed them in regard to America 
"ſingly ; they boaſted as much after this confede- 
racy had been formed. Our navy was to drive 
them from the face of the ſea. It had been better 
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to have been forward in preparation, but ſlow in 
ſpeaking. This united war was carried on, 
1. In America, _ Ju? 

It appears, that the fleet from Toulon was de- 
ſigned for America. Though it had a very tedious 
voyage, it had almoſt reached the object of its 


' deſtination, before a fleet had left England to 


oppoſe. it. Had the French been ſix days earlier, 


they might have intercepted our fleet on its paſſage 


to New York. If Lord Howe's: fleet had been 
taken, or if D'Eſtaign had got before them to 


Sandy - Hook, in what ſituation would the army 


have been, which was fighting its way through 
the Jerſeys to the Hook ? Would the ſhips at 
New. York, when ſeparated from thoſe. to the 


ſouthward, have been a match for the French 


ſquadron ? „ 59 
At this time a great alarm was ſpread at home. 
The French ſhips were clean, and well manned; 
the Britiſh foul, ill manned, and leſs numerous. 
Yet Lord Howe prevented an attack on Sandy- 
Hook, and relieved Rhode Iſland. His beha- 


viour was ſuch as might have been expected from 


an officer whom Mr. Pitt had truſted with the moſt 
difficult enterprizes. The French were on the 
coaſt near two months before Admiral Byron, 
We were ſaved at this time by the vigour and ad- 
dreſs of Lord Howe. Were our Miniſters to be 
excuſed for not earlier ſending off a reinforce- 


-ment ? | 


Had we a fleet fit for encountering D'Eſtaign 


on his ſecond attempt on the continent? Provi- 
.dence, fortunately. for us, ſhattered his ſhips, and 


he loitered on ſhore till a large reinforcement had 
got into Savannah. The garriſon deſerves much 
praiſe; but too much was laid upon them. It was 
| improbable 
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improbable that leſs than two thouſand men could 
have beat off ſeven or eight thouſand. | 
Our force was not equal either by ſea or land 
to the third attempt. The French had thirty-four 
ſhips of the line to twenty-five of ours. There- 
fore, inſtead of regretting that they did not leave 
New York in time, we may rejoice that they did 
not leave it, to attack an enemy ſo much ſuperior: 
The loſs of an army was very heavy z but the 
defeat of our fleet would have been much heavier, 
and not to be repaired, Even a drawn battle 
would have been equal to a defeat, as to Lord 
Cornwallis and his army. | 
Why was our army in Virginia, when the ene- 
my had ſuch a fleet at the iſlands? They had 
twice made an attempt upon the continent, to 
warn us of what we had to expect. Upon the 
taking of Charles-town our rulers expected the 
conqueſt of the five ſouthern provinces. - With 
this view the army undertook a difficult march, 
in hopes that every diſtrict was to pour out the 
thouſands the Refugees had promiſed, If it had- 
not been for theſe hopes, would they have taken 
the _ of the wilderneſs, when the ſea was 
open | | 
"What good were they to do in Virginia ? 
Arnold had committed great devaſtation, but few 
joined him. He had boaſted, that upon the 
junction of the two armies, they would over-run 
Maryland and Virginia. This junction took 
place early in May. De Graſſe did not enter the 
Bay till the end of Auguſt. In more than three 
months the united army did nothing to verify theſe 
predictions. Sometimes they advanced, ſome- 
times they retired. Their operations were on 
James and York River, a ſmall diſtrict of Vir- 
ä ginia. 
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ginia, What proſpect had they of conquering the 
two provinces? The army would have become 


ſickly in autumn, and their operations more weak. 


They had done much harm to private eſtates, but 
they had gained no good footing in the province. 
There was no probability of conqueſt, though De 
Graſſe had never arrived; and the utmoſt we 
could have done was to have kept a poſt or two. 
This was not an object equivalent to the keeping 
of an army in a place fo unhealthful, and To much 
expoſed. 1 Fn 
2. From America we turn to the Weſt Indies. - 
Though the French reſcript was delivered in 
March, yet no force was ſent to the- iſlands till 
December. Six months after we knew of a French 


war. Dominica was ſtolen from us by two or 


three frigates. St. Vincents was taken by as fmall 
a force in the year 1779. Should not theſe places 
have been better prepared for defence ? © 

In December 1778 a conſiderable force was 


Kent from New York. Admiral Barrington took 


the command, et ſail for St. Lucia, and though 
attacked by three times his force, he beat back 
the enemy at ſea, and General Meadows defeated 
them by land. Between them they gained the 
uland, an important conqueſt for its ſituation and 
harbours. How much have we to balance this ? 
We have Grenada, the Grenadines, Tobago, St. 
Chriſtophers, Nevis, and Montſerrat, beſides the 
two ' iſlands mentioned already. General Frazer, 
who made a ſpirited defence, informs us, that the 
fort at St. Chriſtophers was old and ruinous. 
How did this neglect happen? One of the beſt of 
our iſlands ſhould not have been neglected. They 
long had cauſe to dread a viſit, ' and ought to have 
been prepared for it. The governors in this _ 
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the other iſlands ſeem to have done their duty, ex- 
cept the governor of Euſtatia. If they did their 
duty, the fault muſt have been at home.  Some- 
times we had the ſuperiority at fea, but we had no 
land forces to give it effect; and all we made of 
dur ſuperiority was, the picking up of ſome prizes. 
In 1781 we ſent three regiments, who are now pri- 
ſoners for the molt part, though the enemy had 
ſent a conſiderable army. Such a ſervice required 
a more ample proviſion. But the reduction of 
America was the darling projet, which ſtarved 
every other deſign. If the forces, ſo long employed 
uſeleſ:ly on the ſouthern expedition, had been ſent 
to the iſlands, we might have preſerved our own 
poſſeſſions, and, perhaps, have ſtruck a blow againſt 


ſome of the poſſeſſions of the foe. 
It is on account of our trade that either the 


iſſands or continent are valuable to us. The trade 
of the iflands is the moſt valuable, and therefore 
ſhould have been preſerved with cate. Many ſhips 
and many thouſand ſeamen are employed in that 
trade; many in procuring manufactures for that 
market; many hundred thouſand hands at home 
in working for them. The petitions of merchants 
and planters were not heard, till the one half of 
our valuable poſſeſſions were taken from us. Whar 
have they to anſwer for who brought the kingdom 
to ſuch loſs and diſgrace? We had a more exten- 
five war in Mr. Pitt's time. We had ſuperior 
flcets in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, America, the 
Channel, and the Mediterranean. This laſt we 
have now given up entirely. What a reverſe of 
fortune | How happy is it that we have preſerved 
the reſt of the iſlands! If the fleet which failed 
from Breſt in December had not been forced back 
by ſtorm, De Graſſe would have had it in his power 
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to have joined the Spaniſh fleet long before Sir 


George Rodney had arrived, in which caſe our fleet 


could not have looked them in the face, and Ja- 
maica would probably have fallen. But thanks to 
that kind Providence which has ſo often interfered 
in our favour, they were driven back; our fleet had 
time to come up, and we fell upon theirs, when 
ſeparat d, and thus gained a diſtinguiſhed victory. 
Our officers and men are to be praiſed, Never 
n.en did a more important ſervice; they have re- 
covered the fallen character of the nation; they 
have ſaved us, in ſome degree, from the ruin that 


hung over us. A grateful country will always 


ſound their praiſe, But had our Miniſters a fleet 


in the Weſt Indies which was equal to the united 
fleet, or which could have ſtopped their progreſs 
when united ? That Miniſter 1s to be praiſed whoſe 
preparations are equal or ſuperior to thoſe of the 
enemy, or who gains the ſtart of them in time. 
But the praiſe of taking ren þ of circumſtances 
muſt belong intirely to the chief commander, who 
by his activity makes a ſhining victory of what 
might have been a defeat. At preſent our fleet is 
ſtrong and victorious in that quarter, but they are 
not ſeconded by land- forces, and their victory can- 
not recover our loſt iſlands. If there had been 
four thouſand men at hand, great things might 
have been done, before the enemy could recover 
from their misfortunes. If Earl Cornwallis's army 
had been in the Welt Indies, Britain would have 
triumphed, and recovered her antient glory. Bur 
things have always been done by halves, 

3. The pretext, for weakening the Iſlands, was 
the maintaining the ſuperiority in Europe, But we 
had not that ſuperiority. On the firſt trial, we 
were barely equal to the French ſingly. * 

6 as 
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has been ſaid on the ſubject of the firſt conflict, and 
much ill language has been uſed. The commander 
was unanimouſly acquitted by his judges, upon the 
honourable teſtimony of the firſt men in the lervice: 
the ſecond was acquitted, bat not unanimouſly. 
From theſe facts men form their own concluſions. 
Both ſides take for granted that a ſecond trial 
would have been deciſive. From what we have 
heard of the damage done to both fleets, it is 
doubtful, whether we had cauſe to have looked 
for a deciſive victory, if the action had been re- 
newed. National prejudices form great expecta- 
tions of what might have happened in particular 
caſes, eſpecially when their hopes are diſappointed: 
when the fact is, that it is raſh to truſt to a victory, 
before it has been won; eſpecially to one at ſea, 
where wind, tide, and accidents often turn a vic- 
tory to a defeat. Whatever may be in this, ſhould 
not ſuch a fleet have been ſent, as muſt have made 
the victory compleat ? Bur inſtead of this, we were 
once weaker, by eight ſhips : but to our good for- 
tune, there was no action at that time, it might 
have been a ſad day, if there had. The Miniſter 
had boaſted, we were to be an over-match for the 
houſe of Bourbon. How ſoon were his high looks 
brought down, when, at the firſt onfer, our fleet 
were equal, and no more, to the fleet of France 

alone! | 
Ar firſt we did great damage to their trade: but 
for more than two years our trade has ſuffered 
more than theirs; and we have reaſon to thank 
God for having eſcaped greater loſſes. The force 
at Plymouth, in the year 1779, was not equal to 
the defence of that place. The reinforcements had 
to come from a diſtance, and great damage might 
have been done before their arrival. But eicher 
F 2 their 
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their courage failed, or the weather prevented their 
landing, and our docks were ſayed. When the 
combined fleet was laſt in the Channel, rich fleets 
were expected from the eaſt and weſt. The firſt 
were kept back by calms; the ſecond, happily, 
had returned to Jamaica, Though the enemy was 


on the coaſt, when the lea uſed to be covered with 


rich ſhips, "they had to return ſickly and diſ- 
concerted, 

We have had great ſucceſs in two actions. In 
the firſt we added five or ſix capital ſhips ta our 
navy, and took ſeven or eight trom that of Spain. 
In the ſecond we added fix to our navy, and took 
eight from that of France; and what was (till 

reater, we ſaved our principal ſettlement. _ 

Fortunately for us, Spain, with a great fleet, has 
done little. Tedious forms and procrallination 
have waſted. their flrengch. The war with them 
has laſted three years ; in that time they have taken 
St. Philips, and alarmed Gibraltar, belides the con- 
quelt of Welt Florida. If they had had the acti- 
vity of their allies, things might have been much 
worſe than they are. Their fleets went harmleſs to 
ſea, and came harmleſs back again. However, 
this was a powerful confederacy, and chreatened us 
with great danger. 

Before we had drawn this league upon us, we 
ſhould have made up to our old friends; have for- 
given their offences, and received forgiveneſs for 
our own. The contederates do not love us, neither 
do they love them, though it is their intereſt to 
kes p fair with them, The flaves of the great king 
always hated the Greeks, becauſe they were the 
ſons of freedom, We ſaw the cloud gathering, 
and the ſtorm about to break, but we did little to 
ſhelter qurielyes from its violence. 8 | 
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allies, other nations wiſhed we might be humbled. 
We too often, and too openly, claimed the honour 
of being maſters at ſea, and altered the law of na- 
tions when it was our pleaſure, An univerſal do- 
minion at ſea is as odious in this century, as it was 
at land in the laſt. Our haughty tone, and the 
authority we aſſumed, gave riſe to that treaty into 
which all the neutral nations have entered. 

It is ſurprizing how eaſily we have been diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed of this dominion. We did not yield the 
empire of the ſea, after many hard fought battles, 
as the Carthaginians yielded to the Romans. We 
were not deſtroyed by ſtorms like the Armada of 
Spain. The power of the eaſt fell at Actium; of 
the Turks at Lepanto; of the French at La Hogue. 
Even our late ſucceſs has not put us on a level 
with our enemies. Our power ſlipt from us through 
the oth of our rulers. Our officers, our ſeamen, 
have acquitted themſelves like men, but the fault 
has been at home, Neptune fell aſleep, and the 
trident was ſtolen out of his hand. | 

It is not long ſince the navy of the houſe of 
Bourbon was almoſt annihilated, and ours at its 
greateſt height. How have they come up with us, 
and left us ſo far behind? Vaſt ſums have been 
laid out in fhipbuilding. What makes the enem 
build and man their ſhips faſter than we do? It 
was nat ſo formerly. Was it the combination of 
the ſhipwrights? When your houſe is on fire, it 
is not the time of diſputing about the wages of the 
firemen. Other labour hath advanced in price, and 
they only did what other labourers had done. In 
other things frugality was no part of the late ſyſ- 
tem. This was the only article of frugality. Upon 
being refuſed here, are we ſure they did not get 
their terms at a foreign market? — 
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We could not have loſt our ſuperiority, if our 


rulers had been as diligent as thoſe of the enemy. 


We, and our dependencies, had a greater trade 
than the houſe of Bourbon, How came we then 
to have been ſo much ſtraitened for ſeamen ? Our 
ſhip timber is our boaſt; we are nearer the eaſt 
fea for the ſupply of naval ſtores : for the want of 
theſe we have been often told that they were at a 
ſtand at Breſt and Cadiz. How came they to do 
fo much, and we ſo little, in the way of building 
and repairing ſhips? We want diligence, we have 
every thing elſe for us. With diligence every thin 
promiſes ſucceſs. Our ſailors are men of the —. 
courage; they fight in defence of freedom, they 
fight like freemen againſt ſlaves. Our ſhipbuilders 
have ſkill; our docks and harbours are the beſt in 
the world : our ſhips are commanded by officers who 
learned ro conquer, when Mr. Pitt was at the helm. 
Thoſe who flept at the helm have left that poſt, 
and are gone where they may ſleep in ſafety; and 
they have done wiſely for themſelves, happily for 
vs; for the bed of ſloth does not become the pilot 
of the ſtate veſlel. 


| Necdum orbem medium, nox boris acta ſubibat : 
Hlaud ſegnis ftrato ſurgit Palinurus, et omnes 
Explorat ventos, atque auribus, aera captat.* 


4. We ſuffered by our change of commanders. 
This affected the war with America firſt, and then 
the war with the family of Bourbon. In America 
our ſea-commanders were, Graves, Shuldham, 
Howe, Byron, Collier, Gambier, Arbuthnor, 


Digby : in the Channel, Keppel, Hardy, Geary, 


Parby : moſt of them cried up for a time, but as 
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ſuddenly run down. Miniſters appear againſt 
commanders, commanders againſt Miniſters. This 
did not happen, formerly, to ſuch a length. Dors 
not a circumſtance ſo inauſpicious and unuſual 
ſuggeſt blame ſomewhere? a 
At land, General Gage was praiſed for temper 
and military ſkill: he had his day. After the 
action at Bunker's-Hill we were laviſh in our 
praiſes of General Howe. The official letters then 
ſent to him are in the warmeſt ſtyle of panegyrick. 
The meſſenger of the operations on Long Iſland 
was not two days in London, when a title and 
badge of honour were beſtowed on the General. 
After the convention the tide turned, and thoſe who 
had been loudeſt in their encomiums, were the 
loudeſt in finding fault. | 
General Clinton's expedition up the river was 
praiſed : his merit was ſuppoſed to be enhanced by 
his retreat from Philadelphia, This retreat was 
made equal to that of the ten thouſand-Greeks 
from Babylon to Trapezond ;. Sir Henry to Xeno- 
pow the Raritan to the Euphrates; and the 
ills of Jerſey to the mountains of the Carduchi. 
In a year or two all this was forgot, and abuſe 
ſucceeded to encomium. His fame was raiſed a 
ſecond time upon the reduction of Charleſtown 


yet now every ſerjeant boaſts he could have done 


better than his General, Fame indeed is con- 
ſiſtently fooliſh; it praiſes raſhly, and ſpreads evil 
reports without enquiry, Generals Gage, Howe. 


and Clinton, have been recalled ; General Burgoyne 


uled haiſhly : Admirals Keppel, Howe, Harland, 
Byron, and Barrington, refuſed their ſervice. Admiral 
Parker remonſtrated on the ſtate of his ſhips; be 
was not heard, therefore he threw up his command. 
Was it fair to the nation, to have loſt ſo many 

brave 


7 
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brave officers, for the ſake of one obnoxious Mi- 
niſter? This man had neither in public or private 
life been fo diſtinguiſhed as to warrant this partial 
attachment. But though he had been a Drake, 
Raleigh, Blake, or Dorie, he ſhould have given 
way to prejudice, and not have hurt his country 
by baniſhing from its ſervice ſo many men of 
name. If theſe officers were unfit for their com- 
mand, the Miniſters were to blame for employing 


them; if they were fit, they were as much to blame 


for parting with them. The ſervice muſt have 
loſt by the change. At firſt, the General is not 
acquainted with the ſoldiers, or the ſoldiers with 
the General. The plan of one commander is not 
the plan of another. A new one hath a new ſet of 
adviſers. The interval is a time of inaction, and 
the country ſuffers by the change. | 

Theſe are the chief things that occurred in re- 
gard to the American, French, and Spaniſh war. 
We proceed, | 

III. To the Dutch war, 

If we have blamed Miniſters already, we ſhall 
blame them more now. States, as well as private 
perfons, ſhould paſs over ſmall injuries; otherwiſe 
there would be eternal pillaging and bloodfhed, 
A man who brings on a war, without the greateſt 
neceſſity, has to anſwer to every mother for the blood 
of her ſon, and to every wife for that of her huſband. 

The Dutch had no force ready at home, or in 
their ſettlements in the eaſt or weſt; nothing for 
offence or defence. It was not known, at that 
time, that Hyder Aly was in arms; and it was rea- 
ſonable to think, that part of our vaſt force in India 
might be ſent againſt Ceylon or Java. In Ceylon 
they exerciſed a ſevere authority on a fierce people, 
who might wiſh for freedom. In Java, the Chineſe, 

| mindfut 
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mindful of the maſſacre, would be ready to litt 
their hands againſt ſo cruel maſters, The Spice 
Iſlands depend upon the government of Batavia, 
and would fall with it. 

With theſe certain dangers they were too wiſe to 
begin the war. As for ourſelves we cannot call this 
a war of neceſſity, or of ſelf-defence : we had not 
to give them the firſt blow in order to diſable them 
from doing the harm they deſigned. - It was not 
a point of neceſſity, but of honour, which, though 
often the cauſe of war, is not raſhly to be truſted 
bn. < 
The firſt oſtenſible reaſon was the intended 
treaty of the city of Amſterdam : but that treaty 
had been diſavowed, and they had engaged to pro- 
ſecute the Penſonary, according to the laws of 
the country. Could they have puniſhed him in 
any other way? The greateſt criminal is not to be 
Puoiſhed ar ſhort-hand. I ſuppoſe this is the caſe 
in Holland, it is certainly ſo in Britain. ; it ought to 
be ſo in every country, Thoſe who had arreſted 
the Muſcovite ambaſſador, were not puniſhed, 
becauſe there was not a law to have done it. The 
Czar could not juſtly have made war on us, for 
our not doing what the law did not allow. Puniſh- 
ment without trial, takes place only in the worſt 
governments. We ſhould have given time for a 
trial, and it there were laws to which he was amena- 
ble, and they had not tried him, we might then 
have complained, and expreſſed our reſentment. 

Even at the worſt this was a ſlight cauſe of war, 
It is not faid that the intended treaty could have 
done us conſiderable harm. Therefore it had 
been better to have winked at it, than to have 
reſted a bloody war on ſuch a ground. We ſhould 
be tender of real dignity, but falle dignity is a 

G moſt 
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moſt capricious guide; and is often obliged to 
lower its voice. Our dignity would not allow us 
to hear our coloniſts, but we ſoon were obliged to 
offer them terms more humbling, than any they had 
In” tormerly requeſted, 
IN / It would have been too ſlight a cauſe for war, 
; though they had not diſavowed the treaty. I may 
9 go to law with him who hath injured me, but it 
. would be madneſs to do the ſame with every one 


bw. who beſtows on him ſuch offices of friendſhip. as 
, do me no harm. If the Dutch, or if even Amiſter- 
. dam had engaged to aſſiſt America againſt us, we 
5. might ſafely have taken the firſt word and parried 
177 the blow. But it would ſtretch the laws of war to 
| i | triffling caſes, it men were to draw the ſword for a 

; draught of a treaty of commerce, not of war, to 


1 take place after Britain herſelf had acknowledged 
0 their Independence. No book on morals, none 
upon the laws of peace and war, give encourage- 
Ws ment to ſuch haſty meaſures. 
| We complain too of the breach of the treaty 
| of 1674. By that treaty is defined, what is, and 
168 | what is not contraband. Naval ſtores (arms and 
ammunition excepted) are declared not contraband, 
Yet Dutch ſhips, with theſe goods, were ſeized 
every day, before we had required the ſuccours 
| ſtipulated by treaty. We had no right to inſiſt 
Wi on the terms in our favour, as we had often 
. broken the terms in theirs. Though they had 
been inclined to have given us theſe ſuccours, 
vet they durſt not give them, as this might have 
an led them into a French, and us into a continental 
5 War, which we could not have borne in the preſent 
ly + ſituation of things. 
3 They had complained of a harſh memorial pre- 
[! ſented to the States ſome years ago, in which they 


had 
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had not been treated with that reſpect which one 
ſovereign ſtate owes to another. Perhaps the 
ſting of this remained, and rankled in their hearts. 
Whatever was the reaſon, we did not retain their 
affection, and we might complain that they loved 
their former enemies more than their old triends. 
But though they were not friendly, it was raſh to 
have confidered them as enemies. It was too late 
to complain of the breach of the trea'y of 1674, 
becauſe we had already ſuſpended it by proclama- 
tion, and had declared Holland to be on the toot- 
ing of other neutral nations. The treaty was not 
in being by our own deed, and therefore could 
not have been a ground for declaring war. 

We ſay that they carried on a trade to our diſ- 
advantage, and that the enemy could not have been 
ſupplied with naval ſtores without them. The 
other nations of Europe ſupplied them as well as 
the Dutch: and they are now as well ſupplied 
as they were before the Nutch war. The 
Rufſians, Danes, and Swedes carry every thing to 
them at this day, and we dare not touch them. 
The Dutch ſold ſtores at Euſtatia, fo do the Dances 


at St. Thomas. Every merchant ſells his goods to 
the beſt market, but this was never before made a 


cauſe of declaring war. | 

We may obſerve that the induciæ ordinary among 
civilized nations were not allowed in this caſe, 
The Romans before they committed hoſtilities gave 
time to innocent perſons for retiring from danger, 
and to the offending party ro make reparation for 
the damage ſuſtained. *** $7 non deduntur, quos 
expoſcit, diebus tribus & triginta (tot enim ſolennes 
ſunt) peratiis, ita bellum indicit,” Other nations 


* Livy i. 32. h 
2 have 
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have followed this example. As private perluns are 
innocent of the quarrels of ſtates, they ſhould have 
tic to provide for their own ſecurity, and for re- 
treating tromgdanger, The ſhips taken in the year 
1755, betore a declaration of war, were not given to 
the captors, but were diſpoſed of by an article of the 

eace, and afterwards applied to the public ſervice. 

f the war. had been unfortunate, we might have 
been obliged to have paid far them, but the ſucceſs 
of the war enabled us to dictate the terms of peace. 
We boaſt. that we have greater humanity than our 
fathers had, but our abrupt and harſh manner of 
making war does not countenance the pretenſion. 
Humanity ſays that pillaging at ſcaisas bad as at land. 
There is nothing that condemns the one, that does 
not condemn the other. But cuſtom makes it diſ- 
graceful by land, the ſame cuſtom makes it ho- 
nourable by ſra; and the world is governed more 
by cuſtom than by reaſon, or juſtice. But we 
have made what was hard before, much harder 


now: we have introduced a new cuſtom, a new law 


of war. The honeſt trader is coming home in 


pzacr, with the fortune of his children and the 
e Hects of his creditors, he fears nothing but ſtorms 
and pirates; but in this way he is ruined as effec- 
tually as he could have been by pirates or ſtorms, 
I his is againſt the treaty of 1674, which provides 
a certain term, in caſe they ſhould ever after ga ta 
war, Formerly, on reprizals, the goods were 
kept; or fold, if periſhable, and accounted for at 


the end of the war. But now a Manifeſto is pub- 


liſhed on Monday, ſhips are ſeized on Tucſday, 
and condemned on Wedneſday. Are they the 
friends of humanity, who make war more diſmal 
than it uſed to be? Our times are poliſhed, but 
men may be poliſhed and hard hearted too. There 

| were 
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were no proſcriptions at Rome in its ſimple ſtate z 
theſe were in the times of Sylla and Octavius; 
when the luxury of the Eaſt foitencd che manners, 
but hardened che hearts of men. 

From ie!zing ſhips without warning, we proceed 
to the leizing of private property at Euſtatia. This 
1 believe is the firſt initance in modern times. 
When a city is takes: by ſtorm, the violence of 
ſoldiers cannot be reſtrained, whoſe wounds imart, 
or whſe companions are expiring. Rage then 
ives the word, they break open every huule, they 
pare nothing; they ſhed blood in all the wanton- 
nels, of cruelty. There have indeed been generals 
who have prevented plunder, and bloodſhed in a 
city taken by aſſaul', and it has been their glory. 
But when the ſurrender is on ſummons, this is the 
firſt inſtance, for many years, of a city plundered 
by command. lf it had been a place they couid nar 
hald, cuſtom or neceſſity would have allowed them 
to have taken with them, or to have deſtroyed, 
what might be of uſe to the enemy. But when a 
place is held in a permanent manner, the ſeizing 
money, plate and ſuch property, the ſearching of 
the books and correſpondence of private men 
has nut a preceeding inſtance to juſtify it, till we 
go back to the barbarous ages, when conqueſt and 
deitruction went always together. 

They were deſired to ſurrender to prevent the 
conſequences, What conlequences did rheir ſur- 
rendering prevent? The Britiſh have gloried in 
being a generous enemy, and were once generus 
beyond all their neighbours : but this affair, and 
their plundering in the Eaſt have loft them thac cha- 
racter. Our enemy has adopted thr gencroſity of 
temper, which formerly ennobled this land. We 
held the iſland about ten months, the Marquis ve 


Bouil.e 
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Bouille retook it by furprize, there was no ſum- 
mons, no promiſe of any kind: yet he gave up all 
private property, and with the reſt the money of 
the Governor, which was thought in a great mea- 
ſure to have been made up of the late Euſtatia 
affair. The French took Granada by ſtorm, but 
they did not ſeize private property. _ 
The apology for” this air is, that Euſtatia 
ſerved for a magazine to the enemy. Three 
fourths of the property ſeized was ſugar, tobacco, 
plate or money, the fourth might have been naval 
or military ſtores. Theſe ſtores ought to have 
been bought up for Government. This was all 
that the practice of war allowed, On this footin 
Munſter, Oſnaburgh and other places might have 
been plundered by us in the German war, as they 
had made a practice of ſelling proviſions and ſtores 
to the French. Moſt of the merchandize at New 
York is for the uſe of our troops, yet would we not 
complain, were it taken like Euſtatia, if it ſhould 
be ſubjected to ſimilar treatment?! _—_ 
But though there ſhould be nothing in this, was 


a new war a prudent meaſure ? The former confe- 


deracy gave us ſufficient employment : was it wiſe 
to add the Dutch to the number of our enemies? 
It is beſt not to take notice of an injury, when the 
refenting of it muſt hurt ourſelves. By ſhewing 
our diſpleaſure, we diſcover our weakneſs. Time 
has proved the imprudence of thoſe who hurried 
on this affair. We deſpiſed the Dutch, as we had 
deſpiſed the Americans. We had ſeized hundreds 
of their ſhips with ſo little trouble, that we thought 
we had only to fire a ſingle gun, and the 
largeſt ſhip in Holland would ſtrike her colours. 
We allo truſted that there were to have been in- 
ſurrections in the ſeven provinces: but we foon 


found 
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found that we had been much deceived in our 
opinions. The firſt time they met an enemy, they 
ſhewed bravery and ſkill, that would have done 
honour to the molt warlike ſeamen. Several ſhips 
were kept from the moſt preſſing ſervice by this 
unhappy war. Had Admiral Parker's fleet been 


joined to Admiral Darby's, the combined fleet 


would not, probably, have entered the channel; or 
to Sir George Rodney's, Tobago, and the other 
Iſlands might not have fallen, the army might 
have eſcaped captivity in Virginia, and the nation 
diſgrace. | 

It is ſaid they have now twenty ſhips of the line. 
They lately put our coaſts in great alarm, We 
have ſeen our great fleet at home employed in 
watching them. Were the injuries we complained 
of ſufficient to have compenſated for the diver- 
ſion of ſo great a fleet, from watching the mo- 
tions of our old enemies ? 

The nation was in a frenzy. The beginning 
of this war was thought the beginning of our 
happineſs. We believed that neither the French 
or Spaniards could fit out a fleet for want of 
ſtores, and that their iſlands were to ſtarve, on the 
fall of Euſtatia. Addreſſes full of warmth came 
from every quarter, breathing defiance and re- 
proach : as if the giving bad names were to make 
the arms fall out of the hands of the foe. Bur 
men yield to a ſharp ſword, not to a cutting tongue. 
The beſt ages are the moſt reſerved in their ad- 
dreſſes to men in power; and the moſt corrupted, 
the moſt laviſh of their compliments : Miro tamen 
procerum certamine decernuntur ſupplicationes apud 
omnia puluinariautque—aureum Minerve fimulacrum 
in curia, & juxts principis imago ſtatueretur *, 


* Tacit, Annal. xiv. 12, 
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They were not the friends of this country who 
brought on this war. We regret that the offers 
of peace ſo lately given have not been accepted. 
Ir is now a matter of neceſſity to go on with the 
war; Holland hath bound itſelf to France. They 
deliberate in anger; the paſſion of the preſent hour 

from them the view of the time to come. 
In this humour they do not ſee the danger of a 
connection, which may in time ' deſtroy their free- 
dom and power. A ſmall nation is often cruſhed 
in the ſhock of great ones. Their loſſes in India 
may ſerve to awaken them to their intereſt, We 
hope our late ſucceſs will be followed by greater 
advantages, not for retaining conqueſts, 'but for 
forcing them from this alliance, by the reſtitution 
of duch valuable ſettlements. What they have 
ſuffered already, and what they apprehend, may 
now make them wiſh for the terms they re- 
jected. In India we have had much ſucceſs, and 
from India our hopes of an honourable peace 
come. For the French and Dutch ſettlements are 
what we have to give for our loſſes in the Weſt 
Indies. But whether they give us peace with 
France or not, we truſt they may detach Holland. 
This happy event the lover of Britain and Holland 
prays for; we ought not to be ſeparated: the good 
offices of two hundred years ſhould not give way 
to the animoſities of a few months. Let this 
quarrel be forgot. We helped them to become a 
free people in the age of Elizabeth, and from their 
country our freedom came in the age of William 
III. As we have been to each other the cauſe of 
the greateſt bleſſings, let us join hands, and be ever 
after fearful to offend. 

If their eaſtern ſettlements fall, one great 


ſource of their wealth and power mult be dried up. 
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They have already been wounded in this part; 
Hyder Ally being weakened, and a conſiderable 
force from Europe arrived, they have ſtill more 
to dread. If the late offers of peace be made 
again after our ſucceſs, they muſt tee that our 
preſent rulers are not directed by ambition or 
covetouſneſs, but by moderation and a love of 


Juſtice, Peace is as neceſſary for us as for them, 


as it would leave us at leiſure to attend to the 
motions of our natural enemies; and the ex- 
hauſted condition of the country, halt ruined by 


former extravagance, requires a breathing- time. 


It is wonderful we have ſo long ſtood out. The 
body muſt have been exceſſively ſtrong at firſt, 
which could have born im moderate bleeding ſo 
often repeated, and ſo much tampered with by 
unſkilful practitioners. This brings me, 

IV. To conſider the management of the public 
money during this war. Let the œconomy be 
ever ſo great, the expence of war is prodigious, 
and the conſequence of it in this age is worſe, by 
much, than it was in the laſt, Then war laſted 


no longer than there was a ready ſupply of money z 


but now the evil is permanent; the burdens of 
war are felt during peace; every ſhilling lays a 
weight upon our grandchildren, becaule the taxes 
only pay the intereſt of the money that hath been 
laid out. There ſhould then be no waſte, but 
the ſtricteſt frugality ought to be obſerved. I las 
our management been ſo cautious? A few facts 
may anſwer this queſtion. 

The laſt war required eighty or ninety thouſand 
men in Germany: we paid a vaſt ſublidy to the 
King of Pruſſia, and to other princes : we had a 
war in Portugal, in America, in the Eaſt and 
Welt Indies, beſides caſual operations on the 

H coaſt 
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coaſt of Africa. We made deſcents on the coaft 
of France. Yet the expence of this war far ex- 
ceeds the expence of that: and even then we 
complained, complained much of our debts and 
taxes; and with all our ſucceſs we were like to 
fink under the burden. The friends of the late 
adminiſtration ſupport” themſelves with affirming, 
that Mr. Pitt contracted as great debts as they 
have done. But that is not fact, though we 
ſhould talk of the whole war, much leſs of the 
time in which he was Miniſter; for the debts 
contracted for the years 1755, 1756, 1762, and 
1763, could not in the lealt have been laid to his 
account, as he was not made Secretary of State 
till the end of the year 1756, and reſigned that 
office in October 1761, in which time near two- 
fitths of the debt of that war were contracted. : 
The glare of victory made us bear our burden at 
that time, though we repined under it. We laid 
a weight on our poſterity, becauſe we expected, 
by an \ advantageous peace, to get back all we had 
laid out, and much more. But now we have been 
brought into much heavier expence, without vic- 
tory to dazzle us, or the proſpect of ſuch a peace 
ro indemnify us. In enlarging on this ſubject, I 
ſhall 

1. Mention the improvident contracts that we 
entered into. 

Tf they had been openly entered into, and the 
beſt poſſible terms obtained, there would have 
been no alternative but ſubmitting to them, be- 
cauſe we had done our beſt. Bur when they are 
made in a clandeſtine manner, and given to men, 


who, in all caſes, have ſtood by their employers, 


we do not judge uncharitably in believing, that 
the public good gives way to that of individuals, 
who 


* 
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who know the time for making their acknow- 
ledgments. 

Contracts are neceſſary ; but they ſhould always 
be made on the moſt advantagrous terms for the 
public. If, with an encumbered eſtate, a gentle- 
man pays extravagantly for every thing, and he 
cannot contrive to contract his expences, his ruin 
is near, The national eſtare gives a mortgage of 
1751. for every 100 l. advanced. It requires, 
therefore, great management. 

Young men in under- departments of contracts, 


have bought eſtates at 30, ooo J. 40,000]. and 


50, ooo l. They appear in the north and in the 


ſouth, and put the old gentry to the bluſh by their 
extravagant ſtile of living. Wat ſums have been 
made by quarter-maſters, commiſſaries, and all 
that tribe? Men, who began in poverty, now 
exceed in fortune ſome pcers of the kingdom. 
They anſwer, that grear fortunes were allo made 
laft war; but the faults uf laſt war are no excule 
for the faults of this: and for one, laſt war, 
there have been three this. The Miniſter of lait 
war had a ſure ſupport in the greatneſs of his own 
mind, and in the opinion of the people, Hr was 
not under the neceſſity of waſting money to make 
friends : the nation was drawn on by their admi- 
ration of the prodigious parts, the clean hands, 
and uncommon integrity of the firſt of modern 
ſtateſmen, Pericles in eloquence, Ariſtides in love 
to his country. If fortunes were made that war, 
they were made by men out of Parliament, If 
profitable contracts were given, they were not 
given by way of exchange for influence; and 
therefore, though money might be ſpent, it was 
not ſpent to hurt the conſtitution. 

H 2 Some 
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Some of the contracts of this war were made 
with ſo little precaution, that the difference be- 
tween ſterling money and currency eſcaped the 
Manitter, nearly the difference between five and 
three. The contraftors for the loan of 1781, 
made 1,200,000 l. of clear gain; thoſe of the 
year 1782, two-thirds of that ſum. Both con- 
tracts were diſpoſed of in a clandeſtine manner, 
Two mill.ons were given as profits in two years to 
one ſet of contractors; the tenth part of which 
would have made a reaſonable profit. Do theſe 
things become an encumbercd ſtate ſuch as 
ours ? 

If we add the extraordinaries of the army, 
navy, and ordnance, to the vote of credit, there 
is a ſum of near 6,000,000 1, a year, which is not 
accounted for, This is a copious fund for un- 
delerved profits; and from this we may account 
for the great eſtates bought by contractors, and 
for the magnificence of their appearance. The 
excuſe for not accounting for this ſum, ſeven 
times made this war and {ven times ſuſtained, is, 
that the time is too ſhort, and the diſtance too 
great, for making out a particular account; and 
therefore, that the araughts of commanders muſt 
anſwer for vouchers. Allow this argument its 
force, if we cannot in the year 1782 have the 
accounts for the extraordinaries of the year 1751, 
what is to hinder the having clear accounts for the 
years 1780, 1779, or 1778? 

The Miniſter does not lay out his own money, 
or the money of the crown, It belongs to nei- 
ther. Miniiters are only managers for the public, 
A poor man, who gains a ſhilling by hard labour, 
mult beſtow two-pence of it for theſe extraordi- 
naries. Miniſters ſquander what is not theirs, 

The 
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The guardian muſt not waſte the eſtate of his 
ward, or the ſteward cf his lord. I hope no body 
reckons the public revenue-the patrimony of the 
crown. This language might be received in 
Ruſſa, but it never will pals in England. An 
eltate held in truſt ſhould be managed to the beſt 
advantage. If there are ſound morals in the 
worid, this maxim cannot be diſputed : and what 
is unfair in private life, is unfair in public. The 
realon is ſtronger when the eſtate of the ward is 
encumbered. It little becomes the guardian then 
to give jobs to the butcher, baker, taylor, grocer, 
and double wages to the footmen. He ought to 
ſave every penny, till he either has diſcharged 
the debt, or at leaſt till he can borrow on eaſier 
terms, . 

Have the ſtewards of the nation acted ſo fairly? 
Great jobs were given to a great man; ſmall 
jobs to the poor friends of. a great man. Every 
guinea that came through their hands, 1s a crown 
the lighter for their having the handling of ir. 
In our circumſtances theſe complaints are very 
ſerious. | 

It is ſaid, alſo, that contracts are unfaithfully 
performed. Ammunition bread, ammunition rum, 
ammunition butter, is another name for bad 
bread, bad rum, bad butter. There are loud 
complaints of this ſort, ſo often and ſo poſitively 
repeated, that one muſt believe there are grounds 
for them. The winter 1780 was exceſſively ſevere 
at New Vork; yet it is ſaid, that the ſoldiers had 
not a third of their allowance of wood. A poor 
fellow who riſks his life for ſix-pence a day, 
ſhould have had ſomething to warm him, and to 
cook his victuals amidſt the ſeverity of an Ame- 


rican froſt. Did government, then, pay for =_ 
fu 


; 
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full allowance of this article? Did quarter-maſters 


or contractors draw to the full? Were the beef, 
the pork, and other things, furniſhed good 1n 
their kind? Were they not paid for as if they had 
been very good? Was fault ever found with any 
of the contractors? It requires great faith to 
believe, that they all executed their contracts ſo, 
that there was never the leaſt cauſe for blaming 
any of them. Whether they were well or ill 
executed, they coſt the nation exceſſively high. 
And though we make allowance for the advanced 
price, freight, inſurance, and a moderate profit, 
it is out of all reaſon to believe, that every man 


in America coſts the kingdom above fix ſhillings a 


day. | 

2. Every method of leſſening the expence was 
oppoſed. The Miniſters, one and all, were 
againſt the plan of œconomy propoſed in the year 
1780. The neceſſity was acknowledged by them 
all, but every plan of reformation was counter- 
acted, 

Oppoſition contended, that the influence of the 
crown was too great. Miniſters, and their friends, 
that it was neceſſary. The thing to be aboliſhed 
was the influence of places, or the influence of 
money : that influence which ariſes from good 
opinion 1s in the heart, and Jaws cannot prevent 
nor bound it. The influence of money, on public 
meaſures, is corruption; a principle which the 
philoſopher and the hiſtorian have made to be the 
deſtruction of good government. Thou ſhalt 
take no gift: for the gift blindeth the wiſe, and 
perverteth the words of the righteous *.” It is 
barefaced to argue for that influence, Money was 


* Exod, xxili. 8, SOOT 
given 
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you and received formerly; and it is to be pre- 
umed, the giver knew why he gave it, and the 
receiver why he got it: the one bought, the other 
ſold; but the bargain was kept ſecret, and its 
effects denied: and the man who fingered three 
thouſand, boaſted that he was as free as the man 
who had not received a ſhilling. We muſt have 
Fallen greatly, before any man could have the face 
to plead for corruption under any plauſible name, 
and before ſuch a doctrine could paſs without ob- 
ſervation. How would this doctrine have ſounded 
in a Roman ſenate in the age of Fabricius? It 
ſuited better the age of Tigellinus. The refor- 
mation was defeated by the united force of all the 
Miniſters, and all their followers; and we came 
to underſtand, that when the freak or intereſt of 
Miniſters had created a new place, no ſtraits nor 
change of circumſtances could be a cauſe for 
aboliſhing it, The extravagance of our anceſtors 
created ſome of them; our tathers followed them, 
we follow our fathers; and our children muſt have 
to pay for their own vices, for ours, for thoſe of 
our fathers, and of our anceſtors. Some great 
officers make 30, ooo J. ſome 20,000]. ſome 
10,0001. many 5, ooo Il. 4, ooo 1. or 3, ooo l. Se- 
veral of theſe offices are ſinecures; and, at times, 


are beſtowed on children at the breaſt, or boys at 


ſchool, who may be ſtrong or weak, as their chance 
is. But ſtrong or weak they pocket this money, 
and the poor of the land pay their ſhare of it. 
Are theſe things proper in any circumſtances? 
Are they not ſhameful when our credit is at 45 per 
Cent. diſcount ? 

We might have ſeen how little œconomy was 
the object of Miniſters, when in the midſt of an 
unhappy war we were burdened with 100,000 l. 

6 addition 
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addition to the civil liſt, as if it had been to try 
how great a weight we could bear. We were told 
the dignity of the crown required this addition. 
How many changes have we heard rung on this 
word ? Clean hands, public ſpirit, and a love of 
juſtice, form the dignity of the chicf magiſtrate. 
He is the father of his people at home, and their 
champion abroad. Ageſilaus had greater dignity 
when lying on ſtraw, than Pharnabazus under a 


3 gilded canopy. Timoleon had dignity though he 
„ was blind; and had only one attendant, when the 
. citizens pointed him out to ſtrangers as the man 
. who gave them freedom. Ariſtides, Phocion, 
by Fabricius, and Epaminondas, were much reſpected 
| though poor. - Henry the Great was a man of 
"of dignity, even when he had not money to ſupport 
Y his table. The dignity of a prince is not to have 
+." crouds of idle placemen, bur to have the affection 


. of virtuous citizens, eſpecially in caſes like ours, 
143 when the debts are exceſſive, When a gentleman 

| is about advertizing his eſtate, it would be out of 

U. time for him to gild his carriage, double his at- 
wn tendants, new furniſh his houſe, or throw the beſt 
of his fields into pleaſure ground. Elizabeth was 
ſaving of the public money ; yet ſhe had ten times 
the . of James, who was extravagance it- 


ſelf. 
i The ſame pretext of dignity was employed 
E againſt aboliſhing any of the old places. Theſe 


places grew up in an imperceptible manner. 
| There were no dcbts at the revolution; the revenue 
E was ſmall, and there were few to collect it. For 
every penny King William had to beſtow, the 
1 crown has a ſhilling at this time. We may judge 
a then of the power of a Miniſter in thele days, 


| when he has twelve times as much to give as the 
ig | Miniſter 
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Miniſter of that time had. The borrowing money 
gives ſtrength to the influence of the Crown, but 
it is a ſtrength built upon the weakneſs of the 

ople: and on this footing, the reducing of places 
is the bringing back of the conſtitution to that 
point where it was at the revolution, when the 
people had enough of power, and the Crown had 
not too little. But as if Miniſters had not increaſed 
enough upon our neceſſities, art has been ufed to 
perfect this ſyſtem of influence. In the reigns of 
William III. and Queen Anne there were a lord 
treaſurer and a high admiral. Of theſe two places 
it has been contrived to make a dozen of commiſ- 
ſioners. A third ſecretary was but lately made; 
they then divided this from the board of trade to 
furniſh more places. - The places are increaſed in 
an amazing degree, and the ſalaries of very many 
are greatly raiſed: and as if all this would not 
create a ſufficient number of dependents, penſions 
were given by ſcores, and the nation has had near 
two millions of the debt of the Crown to pay to 
anſwer this, and other calls of the ſame kind. 
The ſtrength of Ireland too has been waſted by the 
ſame arts. But is it common ſenſe that placemen 
ſhould encreaſe, as our power decreaſes? The 
people owe no favour to thoſe who ſtood betwixt 
them, and the reformation of theſe abuſes. The 
places neceſſary for the national buſineſs were never 
meant to be aboliſhed; they ought not to be 
abohſhed, and the holders of them ought ro 


be handſomely provided for. Their rank, their 


toil, their anxiety require it. It was only meant 
to aboliſh thoſe places that ſerved to ſwell the 
liſt, without being of any ſervice to the na- 
tion. The Miniſters of that time with all their 
force ſet their faces againſt e õ%p ] in every 
ſhape. 

I Reſolutions 
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Reſolutions from which the people expected 
much good, were formed, but they came to no- 
thirg. The pretorian band, rallied after their 
defeat, and uſed ſuch weapons as were not to be 
reliſted. It is not eaſy to ſay how they came 
about: ſuch things are not eaſily traced ; ſuch 
changes might have happened when ZEmilius 
Scaurus ruled the ſenate, not when Fabius Maxi- 
mus. The motives were bad at that time, it is 
to be hoped they were better at this. Hague paucis 
diebus, cum auro et argento multo Romam mittit, 
queis præcipit, uti primum veteres amicos muneribus 


 expleant : deinde novos adquirant; poſtremo quem- 


cumque poſſent largiundo parare ne cundtentur“. 

However, we have to thank God that the time 
is now come, when the groans of the Britons are 
heard, As we now fee our rulers willing to ſpare 
us, we ought, as far as our power can go, ta aſſiſt 
them with one heart and one hand : meanwhile 
let us obſerve ſome other parts of the conduct of 
our late Miniſters. 

Before a perſon can retrieve an encumbered for- 
tune, it is neceſſary that he examine the ſtate of 
his affairs. On this idea it was propoſed to exa- 
mine the public accounts ; this was evaded as long 
as poſſible, but when the Miniſter ſaw he could not 
get rid of it fairly, he did what he could to make 
it harwleſs to himſelf, and to his affociates, For 
this end, he takes the management out of the hands 
of the gentleman who had propoſed it, A com- 
mittee of accounts uſed to be formed by ballet ; 
he avoided a ballot, becauſe the private inclina- 
tions of many might be againſt him, however well 
they had been trained to vote openly for him, 
He got commiſſioners of his own naming to ex- 


9 Salluſt, Jugurtha XIII. 
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amine his own accounts. This method did not 


promiſe much good: however, to the great credit 
of the gentlemen employed, they have done their 
duty ſo far as they have gone. They have framed 
reports with great ability and pains: they have 


found great balances in the hands of paymaſters 


and receivers; and ways have been propoſed for 
making the nation.profit by their diſcoveries. Laſt 
year it was boaſted, that by their labours, at leaſt 
a million of money ſhould be applied to leſien the 
navy debt; but this only turned out to be the 


pompous gilding of the yearly budget. Upon 
trial the Miniſter perhaps found his old friends 


loth to part with ſo good a perquilite, and did not 
chuſe to puſh them to a meaſure that went againſt 
their hearts, for fear of conſequences. No laving 
of great value has been made in conſequence of 
this commiſſion, though the commiſſioners have 
pointed out very important ones. From theſe facts 
may we not believe there was no ſerious deſign of 
ſaving the money of the nation, but that all this 
{tir was made to quell the clamour of the people ? 

Theſe commiſſioners never gave an opinion 
about the terms of contracts, or the manner 
in which they had been fulfilled. Sir Guy 
Carleton, as an officer of great experience, 
was qualified to have thrown much light on that 
affair; and fo good a foldier would have had a ten- 
der feeling for the ſufferings of thoſe men who 


had ſerved their country, many of them under him- 


ſelf. From the ſpecimen we have had of them, 
they were well qualified for doing juſtice both to 


the nation, and to the contractors. It is a pity they 
had not inſtructions for ſearching the by- roads of 


commiſſaries, quarter-maſters, contractors, and of 
| 4 all 
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all who ſuck the blood of the veteran, or prey up- 
on the vitals of the nation. | 

The great complaint aroſe from the extraordina- 
ries; no account was taken of this ſum. Here 
we might find the ſecret how ſuch fortunes ſtart up 
at once : theſe fortunes might have been curtailed, 
and the money found its way back to the national 
purſe. The contractor and the nabob become 
great at once; perhaps it might not be for their 
advantage if the world knew the ſecret hiſtory of 
their fortunes, ; | 

The commiſſioners might find whether the trea- 
ſury or the contractors are to blame, or both. 
The treaſury is to blame if they give too good a 
bargain ; the contractor if he ſeeks it; both, if 
they join in any thing that is unfair. Can a wiſe 
man beſtow a too favourable contract without being 
ſuſpected of an unfair connivance? Though not 
. a merchant, he may, with the help of honeſt coun- 
i ſellors, come near the value of it: or by giving it 
FR to the higheſt bidder, the intereſt of all would 
prevent any one having too good a bargain. The 
commiſſioners were never employed in giving an 
opinion about theſe things: we hope that they and 
the parliamentary committee will now trace theſe 
things to the utmoſt, and that juſtice. will be done 
1 the nation, and methods found out for extricating 
kf us from the difficulties we labour under. Things 
„ may be found out that were covered with darknels ; 
| the ſecret ways of corruption may appear before 
the people; the guilty may be brought to ſuffer, 
and the innocent to have their characters vindi- 
cated, We remember when every method for 
bringing theſe things to light was looked on as a 
ſymptom of diſaffection; and when they only were 


reckoned the friends of the country, who de- 
tended 
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ſended a profuſion without bounds or reſponſibi- 
lity. But that time is now paſt, better days have 
begun to ſhine upon us; the good genius of Bri- 
tain that ſeemed to have forſaken us, 1s returned 
to his poſt, and we hope that every thing will be 
to our wiſh: we have to look forward to theſe 
things, but it behoves us alſo to look back to the 
ſituation in which our old leaders left us; and for 
this end it may be obſerved, 

3. That our debt has been increaſed, and our 
taxes multiplied, beyond the experience of former 
times. L£12,000,000 were borrowed for the ſer- 
vice of the year 1781, at the rate of £175 go- 
vernment ſecurity, for every £100 advanced ; 
(13, 500, ooo for the year 1782, at £150, The 
whole for theſe two years is, 


£ 12,000,000 at Z£175 per £100, 

for 1781 — — — 21,000,000 
The Bank gave at low intereſt for 

their charter — _ 2,000,000 
£13,500,000 for the year 1782, 

at (150, for Lio0 — — 20,500,000 


_—_— 


2 — 


(43,500, ooo 


The debt has been increaſed {43,500,000 in 
two years, and the taxes nearly to Z 1,500,000 
every year. This is excluſive of the unfunded 
debt which in theſe two years may bring the ſum 
to (o, ooo, ooo. The whole debt funded this 
war is not much under o, ooo, ooo; if we add 
the unfunded debt it cannot be much under 
£85,000,000, for which we have an annual rent 
of C3, 500, ooo to pay: if the war ſhould laſt 
another year we ſhall have {100,000,000 of 

new 
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new debt, and £4,000,000 of new taxes. We 
have ſuppoſed that the war is to laſt only for ano- 
ther year, but at preſent we ſce no appearance of 
peace: a great ſea is before us, a ſea without a 
ſhore, and though the pilots now want to bring us 
into port, the ſtorm runs high, the wind is con- 
trary, the breakers are in ſight; we mult ride it 
out till the wind changes, and the hurricane is 
over. Theſe are the conſequences of a raſhly be- 
gun and ill conducted war: now let us obſerve 
what we ſhall have to raiſe on the ſuppoſition of 
having peace next year. | | 

It was lately affirmed that 40,000 perſons are 
employed in collecting the taxes: if there are only 
2 5,000, the expences of every ſort in collecting and 
managing the revenues, muſt come to {1,500,000 
at leaſt. Then the account will ſtand thus: 


The intereſt of the old 
debt — — „s, ooo, ooo 
The intereſt of the new 4,000,000 
— — 9,000,000 
2,700,000 


Land and malt tax 
Excreſcence of ſinking 
fund — — 43,000,000 
Civil Iſt — — | $00,000 
Collecting the revenue 1,500,000 


8, 100, ooo 


The annual peace eſtabliſhment F17,100,000 


How loud a call for frugality, I might ſay, par- 
fimony ! the nation bears its burden with patience : 
but it is provoking to have places and penſions 
multiplied, and added to our neceſſary burden. 
The labourer, manufacturer and farmer are — 

taxe 
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taxed to build palaces for placemen, to fill their 
cellars, and load their tables: contraftors muſt 
loll in chariots, though the bread ſhould be kept 
from the mouth of our children to ſupport them: 
let them live though we ſhould ſtarve; it is but 
taking another penny from what the labouring man 
earns with the ſweat of his brow; and the coor- 
tier thinks that if he has money to throw away, 
there 15 no matter what the labourer may ſuffer : 
he thinks himſelf a creature of a higher nature: 
the poor man is not bone of his bone, or fleſh of 
his fleſh ; if he ſtrike him on the cheek, he mult 
not feel it; though he abuſe him with his tongue, 
he mult not open his mouth: yet there is a mea- 
ſure in theſe things, and oppreſſion perſiſted in 
may cauſe reſiſtance; and when it begins, no body 
can ſay where it may end, or to what exceſſes it 
may lead, Our rulers never cared how heavy the 
burdens were they laid upon the people, as if they 
believed they would be the better ſubjects the leſs 
they had left them. 

3. The new taxes have not, nearly, produced 
the revenue which was calculated from them. Ir 
is acknowledged that they failed at leaſt £250,000 
laſt year, and much more in former years ; they, 


| probably will fall this year ſhort of the laſt, as there 


was a greater number than ordinary of India ſhips in 
the year 178 1, and the capture of Tobago, St. Chriſ- 
tophers, Nevis, Montſerrat, Euſtatia, Eſſequebo, 
Demerary, and Berbices muſt keep 40, ooo hog- 
ſheads of ſugar, beſides rum and other goods, out 
of the market this year, which were in it the laſt, 
and thereby leſſen the old and new taxes. 

We have been often told that the firſt lord of 
the treaſury had great dexterity in calculating taxes: 
this deficiency, does not anſwer the deſcription. 


Moſt of the commodities had been taxed before: 


of 
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of this ſort are the additional taxes on wine, ſpirits, 
ſugar, tobacco, ſalt, malt, wheel carriages, ſtampr 
paper, &c. and the ten per cent. on the exciſe and 
cuſtoms : they made nine in ten pounds of the 
new taxes. The experimental ones (before this year) 
were for ſmall ſums, With theſe data, might he 
not have come nearer to the truth than he has 
done ? Perhaps there was a deſign in this : if taxes 
had been laid on to anſwer the whole ſum, the 
people might have felt their ſores, much more than 
they have done, by laying them on in this way. 

The deficiency, laſt war, was not the fourth of 
what it has been already, during the time of this. 
Upon theſe grounds, the praiſes ſo liberally given, 
do not feem well founded. 

We have to add that the new taxes may leſſen the 
old. There is another deficiency cauſed by this war, 
though it does not appear openly. By the advance 
of prices, men in ordinary life are obliged to live 
more fparingly : I ſhall illuſtrate the loſs this may 
be to the revenue, by the example of port wine, 
and the ſame thing applies to every thing, in a 
greater, or leſs degree: port has been raiſed from 
fifteen to twenty fhillings a dozen; on this ac- 
count, I ſuppoſe, ten bottles are not drank for 
twelve formerly: ſuppoſe the whole duty was {28 
a tun, twelve tuns at this rate would raife £336. 
There has been laid on this war 8 per ton, and 
ten per cent. which make £39 12; ten tuns raiſe 
£396, of which £280 is old duty, £116 new; 
that is, the old tax falls ſhort £56, and the near 
advantage of the new tax is (60, not 116, the 
ſum that appears to have been made of it. We 
may add that the high taxes encourage the running 
of goods, and the quantity conſumed of entered 
goods is leſſened allo by this conſideration. Thegreat 


tortunes made this war, and thoſe made in India, 
5 alloy 
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allow many to live in profuſion, and may partly 
make up on one hand, for the ſaving that is cauſed 
among the people by the neceſſity of their Cir 
cumſtances on the other, But it is very hard 
that ordinary people ſhould be pinched to pamper 
= commiſfary, cotittator, or the plunderer of 

_— . ee 
wt . — was uſed to reconcile us to theſe raXe$. 
When ehe ſecond duty of four pound a, tun was laid 
on Witte; it was argued that as the publican or tavern 
keeper had raiſed his price ſix-pence a bottle on lay- 
ing on the former four pound, when he oughtonly tp 
have raiſed it a penny, he would therefore ſel] ic 
the ſame price after the ſecond duty. But the fa 
was, that the bottle which coſt the publican fifteen 
pence, was by freight, inſurance, and the hrſt tax, 
raiſed upon himſelf to eighteen pence, and on thi 
ſecond, to N price. a botile ; and in the 
ſame proportion it has been raiſed upon every 
man who buys wine for the uſe of his family. by 

To make the new tax of four ſhillings and eight 
pence on the hundred of ſugar paſs cal we wer 
infortned, that this would only raiſe the price à half- 
3 1 pound. This would have been true of 

aw fugar, but hot of refined, which moſt con- 
ſumers uſe, 8 1 
When ten per cent. was laid on the cuſtoms and 
exciſe, ſoap was excepted, becauſe it was neceſſary 
for the poor. Soap was to be taxed this year, a 4 
then it was found that the poor uſe aſhes and lees 
inſtead of ir. The reaſon againſt it one, year is a 
reaſon for it another. The Miniſter muſt have ſup- 
| pofed a wonderful want of memory in the nation, 
and à diſpoſition to believe black white, and 
white black, as might ſerve the purpoſe of the 
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The nation was uniformly deceived in regard to 
money. At firſt we were aſſured that the troubles 
were to be over in a few months. We did nat 
ſtart at two or three millions, for the pride of being 
maſters of a great continent. After the firſt ca 
paign, the word was, to fuch a leader and ſuc 
an army, they would certainly yield in the year 
1776. . In the year 1777, the Southern Provinces 
were to fall with Philadelphia, and General Bur- 
goyne was to make ſhort work of the Northern. 
Thvs we were taken in. for a third year, and Mi- 
niſters played a new trick upon us, every year of 
the war. Upon the diſaſter in Virginia, they for a 
ſhort time gave over talking big, but they ſoon 
began to change their note to the old tune: and 


if they had continued in office, they would have 


tried to wheedle the nation for this year, and for 
many more. Did theſe ſhifts entitle them to the 
confidence or affection of the people? They had 
long abuſed it, in the end they loſt it ; we hope, 
loſt it never to be recovered. 13308 

5. The chief taxes deſigned for this year were 
very hard ones. A family which has been burned 
out is very much an object of compaſſion. Hu- 
manity revolts at the loſs on inſurance againſt 
fire. "Pp 46 | 

The medium premium on inſurance may be 
about three fourths for 100 I. inſured, the propoſed 
tax was one ſhilling and ſixpence: that is the 
tax is to the premium, as one to two. Was not 
this heavy for the firſt trial ? The ſum inſured was 
calculated at 1 50, ooo, ooo J. near ten times the 
value of the export, and fifteen times of the im- 
port trade of Britain. Is it credible that the 
goods inſured would be ten times the value of the 
export trade for a year? There is cauſe to * 

1 that 
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that there will be a great deficiency of this 
fund. | 
The tax upon inland carriage muſt have been 
hard, and ' unequal. When nature puts a hard- 
ſhip on any part of the ſubjects, the laws ſhould 


rather relieve, than oppreſs them. Diſtance from 


the ſea is a hardſhip of this ſort. An inland ma- 
nufacturing town or village is much leſs advan- 
tageouſly ſituated than one on the coaſt. They have 
to carry the materials for the manufactures from, 
and the goods back to, the coaſt. This would 
have been a tax upon local misfortunes. 

The heavy tax propoſed on water carriage might 
have prevented inland navigation, the great im- 
Provement of our times. The old canals might be 
uſed : yet probably new ones would not be formed: 
and if this tax ſhouid be productive, ſome future 


Miniſter, in ſearch for funds, might add a little and 


a little to it, ſo that new canals would not be 
thought of, the funds for keeping in repair the old 
ones might fail, and we ſhould only have the ruins 
to inform our grandchildren, that this was once a 
flouriſhing country. The taxes on carriage are cal- 


culated fo high, that there is reaſon to imagine 


there will be a great deficiency. | 
We bore thele hardſhips with ſo much eaſe, that 


it was thought that the old ſpirit of England was 


4 But the lion was aſleep, and not dead, and 
i 


his voice has been ſince heard in the palace as well 
as in the cottage. When things were bad, and 


growing deſperate, the country gentlemen. threw 
themſelves into the breach, and preſerved the peo- 
ple. In their veins runs the blood of thoſe who 
were always loyal to their prince, and guardians 


of the rights of the people. This is the choſen. 


band for guarding the ſtandard of liberty. We 
A K 2 with 
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with ſatety ſhall cultivate our farms, as they defend, 
us: and the freedom we had from our fathers 
ſhall go down to our children. A few choſen men 
are worth a hoſt of mercenaries. When Epami- 
nondas or Thraſybulus took the lead, the people 
were ſafe.” Their endeavours have been in part, 
crowned with ſucceſs, we trult that much good is, 
{till to come from the change. 


We have at length got new ſervants to the. 
crown. It would be raſh to ſay much about their, 
management of the war, The time has been too 
ſhort for forming a judgment. They have begun. 
with vigour, activity and ſome ſucceſs: And we 
hope that the belt effects will follow their mea- 
ſures. E | 

We can ſpeak with more confidence of the de- 
ſigns of peace, as they avow themſelves engaged in 
a greater reformation than has taken place ſince 
the Revolution. e 

Notwithſtanding the addition to the civil lift, 
revenue, the old Miniſter run greatly in debt, and 
this probably would have been the caſe to the laſt. 
This profuſion is over, and the ſovereign will be 
relieved from that diſtreſs which incumbered cir- 
cumſtances create in every rank. . 

We ſee many places already aboliſhed, we hear 
many penſions are to be ſtopped. Extravagant 
ſalaries are to be brought to an ordinary ſize. Some 
of "thoſe Who hold them for life have declared 
that they are willing to have their places curtailed, 
Theſe are true patriots who are content to be poor. 
for the good of their country, It is ſaid that ſome 

men in the higheſt offices have. ſacrificed , their 
emoluments, Theſe are great examples, worthy, 
of the beſt times of Rome or Sparta: we hope 


they are not viſionary unrealized projects. 
2 5711901 þ ; | 3i'3 ; 9 W 
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We are informed from authority ve cannot 
doubt, that the-ſayings in the Civil Liſt are ſmalb 
to thoſe in the other branches of the Public ex- 
pence, Tho bleſſings of the people reſt upon thoſe 
men · who prop our country in its declining age. 

The ſaving the Conſtitution is the happieſt of all 
circumſtances. An attempt has been made to 
govern us by money: a thing uufriendly to freedom: 
the deſtroyer of : public: and private virtue: the 
ruin of every county that ever perſiſted in it. 
The gold of Philip firſt put an end to that ſpirit 
of liberty and enterpriae at Athens, againſt which 
two millions of Perſians could nat prevail. When 
thẽ Romans began to ſell their votes, they became 

the worſt of all ſlaves, the ſlaves of Nero or Do- 
mitian. Therefore they are the friends of man- 
kind, Who wiſh to leſſen the influence of money 
upon public deliberations. The regulation of the 
houſhold has made free above thirty members; the 
Contractors? bill not much fewer: when the other 
reformations ſhall have taken place, there may be 
above a hundred. This is a happy change, and is 
of more conſequence than a ſcore of victories. 

Victory might make us great, but this will make 
us free and happy. 

It has been repreſented that the wheels of Go- 
vernment could not move without this influence. 
This notion is formed upon a diſgraceful maxim, 
that every man has his price. We now ſee that 
this. is a moſt.jnjurious notion. Public ſpirit gives 
that unanimity which money never gave. Virtuous 
citizens do not ſtand by Miniſters becauſe they 
bribe, but becauſe they want to cut the ſinews of 
bribery, by putting it out of their own power, or 
e bare to follow) them, to do it with 
c | 


; Contractors, 


— * _ 
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Contractors, who grow rich upon our misfor- 
tunes, will not have it in their power to vote away 
our money, to humour their employers. Their 
friends ſay there hath been no delinquency; nor 
evidence of it. But whether there be legal evidence 
or not, there is evidence that is convincing: and, 
as one may turn off his ſteward upon a perſuaſion 
of unfair dealing; the public have the ſame right 
in regard to thoſe with whom they truſt their 
money. The contractor has the option of being 
contractor, or Member of Parliament. If public 
ſpirit, or the honour of being in Parliament, weigk 
more than money, he may give up his contract: 
if he values money more, he may make it his ob- 


ject. The ſame thing applies to revenue officers. 


If they pleaſe, they may throw up their places, and 
vote without any bias on their minds: but the 
nation does not think the repreſentation free as 
long as ſo many voters muſt obey the treaſury, or 
be diſcharged from their places. If poſitive proof 
of influence be required, it is impoſſible to get it; 
as influence is in the heart, and though we ſee the 
ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of it, as we cannot enter the 
heart, we can have no proof thereof, and can do 
nothing to prevent it. On this principle, if it 
exiſt, it is a diſeaſe, without a remedy : though 
the pulſe beat faſt, the heart be ſick, the counte- 
nance fluſhed, yet nothing muſt be done; as it is 
poſſible theſe may be falſe ſymptoms, and nobody 
can prove that the diſeaſe abſolutely exiſts, Com- 
mon ſenſe untwiſts the knots of falſe learning, and 
common ſenſe will get the better of the ſubtilties of 
law, or metaphyſics. The man who judges from 
what he ſees and hears, mult obſerve that influence 
prevails, and all the logic in the world cannot per- 
ſuade him out of his ſenſes, or make him — 
FTE taat 
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that a thing does not exiſt, which he and every one 


country. The Iriſh who are a. brave, hardy, and 
ſpirited people, repined under their condition, pe- 


country, is emancipated without bloodſhed, ' Wiſ- 
| | dom 


ne affection that Was" intetrupted, it is h 
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dom and moderation directed the cUAHſels of both 
countries. The cauſe of jealouſy is NY 


moped, 
„ Is 
now returning to its former warmth': 4nd we tru 
that the ſtruggle now is to be, Whether we or they 
{hall give the deepeſt wound to dur old enemy. 
He noble the ſpirit af Ireland. The moment 
they ſaw our -generofitiy, they voted 20,000 featneh 
for the Britiſh ficet; They had warn hearts; = 
had received a great flivour, they were unenſy till 


— th to 
both countries, it brings weakneſs and e 
ment to France and Spain. Britain and Ireland 
have joined hands; their ſwords ate ſhatp, their 
hands are vigorous, their hearts are united. Well 
do they deſerve of their country, who have diſpofed 
that arm to act for us, which threatened to have been 
ö 1 
The deſire of the people ſeems general for a 
more equal repreſentation. A plan for this pur- 
poſe was propoſed by the ſon of the great poli- 
tician, who foretold that this rotten patt of thè 
Conſtitution could not outlive the centufy. As 
this young man inherits the abilities of his father, 
his being leader in this queſtion, gives us hopes that 
he may inherit his public ſpirit and great mitid. 
He was well ſupported, and though fucceſs did 
not crown his firſt attempt, a ſetohd may have 
better fortune. I ſhall glance at ſome of the rea- 
ſons for this hang B Wine 
Ina the firſt place, many ſmalf boroughs are 
either under the influence of the crown, or of 
great men. The laſt influence is the worſe of the 
two, as an Ariſtocracy is the worſt form of go: 
vernment. For either the heim is put into un- 
fkilful hands; or if entruſted with a wiſe man, he 


2 Cannot 
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cannot ſteer ſteadily z as he is joſtled by many 


pretenders : and the veſſel. is in hazard of being 

run aground, | 
In the next place, if theſe boroughs do not re- 

ceive the word of command, they are knocked 


down to the higheſt bidder at a ſale. Hence ſo 


many gentlemen from the'Eaſt have found a ſeat 


in the National Council. The ſoil of the Eaſt is 


not ſuited to the growth of freedom. It is the 
climate of oppreſſion, European oppreſſion, to 
which the tyranny of Aurengzebe, or Kouli Kan, was 
tender mercy : an oppreſſion that makes white the 


hands of Cortez, or Pizarro. The fields want 
labourers, the cities artificers ; the priſons are full, 


the ſhops are empty ; the laſh is over their heads, 
the thirſt of gold thins their ſtreets. 


| Hinc exaudiri gemitus, et ſæva ſonare 
Verbera : tum ſtridor ferri, trafleque catene ®, 


Wo be to the land, if men come from the pecu- 


lation of the Carnatic, or the ſtarving of millions 


in Bengal, to be the guardians of the people in 
Weſtminſter ! 

However, furniſhed with lacks of rupees, they 
outbid their competitors, and are chaired at elec- 
tions, and will be chaired as long as they are allowed 
to ſeatter their guineas among needy corporations. 

A borough is the field of corruption. Bribery 
is difficult in counties and great towns. Who 
could bribe eight or ten thouſand voters? In 


counties, the gentleman of the moſt amiable man- 
ners, and of the greateſt public virtue, probably, 
will carry the day: for generally the people judge 
properly of public men, if they be not blinded by 


intereſt, To make this the more effectual, it was 
| ® Eneid. 6. 557. 
L 


deſigned 
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deſigned to prevent opening houſes at elections 
for the entertainment of voters. At preſent an 
election meeting is a ſcene of riot and diſfipation 
a ſcene of drunkenneſs, gluttony, and indecency ; 
ruinous to the fortunes of the candidates, and 
deſtructive of the morals, and induſtry of the 
electors. N f 
In great towns, the merchant of faireſt name, 
and moſt engaging behaviour will gain the hearts 
of his fellow citizens: and it is reaſonable to be- 
lieve, that a public truſt may be ſafely given to 
him, whom they have ſeen juſt in his dealings, 
kind to the poor, humane to his dependants, 
and reſpected, as a magiſtrate or a private man. 
Theſe men promiſe to be friendly to their Country. 
It is their own intereſt that it ſhould he free. 
It was from commerce that the beginnings of 
freedom aroſe, and if commerce do not ſupport 
Nberty, it muſt deſtroy itlell, :. 

It has been ſaid, that the. Conſtitution is beſt gs 
it is, and that it is dangerous to tamper with it on 
any pretext, 

Upon this footing things can never be better 
than they are: and, though the body politic be 
attacked by new diſeaſes, we dare not adopt new 
cures ; but allow the body to rot away limb by 
limb, rather than ſtop the mortification, by me- 
thods unknown to our fathers. Common ſenſe 
oppoſes this doctrine: and the experience of the 
wiſeſt nations is againſt it. The laws of Lycurgus 
formed the original conſtitution of Sparta: yet 
the inſtitution of the Ephori altered that conſti- 
rution very materially. Now this change was for 
the better: for it was under the new eſtabliſn- 
ment, that they humbled the great King; main- 
tained their rank among their neighbours — 

8 uced 
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duced Leonidas, Cleombrotus, Ageſilaus, and 
may other great names, which adorn their 

iſtory. | 

= he firſt Conſuls at Rome had the power of 
kings. An appeal to the people was afterwards 
allowed; Cenſors, Dictators, Prætors, Ædiles and 
Tribunes, were introduced with new powers: the 
election of ſome magiſtrates was transferred from 
the centuries to the tribes; that is from the nobles 
to the people: E were admitted to all 
offices of ſtate. Appius ſtormed, and the haughty 
Patricians clamoured that Rome was undone: 
yet it increaſed in number, it extended its do- 
minions: her commanders were wiſe, her ſoldiers 
brave, her citizens virtuous. 

We have alſo inſtances of changes in the Con- 
ſtitution of this country. The language held now 
was held at the revolution of 1688, Touch' not 


the fabrick of our fathers: if you looſe a pin, it 


will fall about your ears. Time, however, has 
ſhewn, that a tottering building was propped up, 
and not a ſtrong one pulled down. The Conſti- 
tution of the northern part of the Iſland was eſſen- 
tially altered by aboliſhing feudal vaſſalage. That 
ſyſtem, too, had its advocates, who propheſied that 
anarchy was to be the conſequence. But, on trial, 
it was found that that was the firſt day of their 
emancipation from ſlavery : the vaſſal was freed 
from oppreſſion, and the courts of juſtice from 
partiality., How much was the Conſtitution 


altered by the union of the two kingdoms ? How | 


much by the act of ſettlement, and by the act for 
prolonging the duration of parliaments? What 
alterations could have been more material than 


theſe ? 


1 Hath 
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_, Hath not this generation as good a right to 
amend what is wrong as former ones had? 
Nothing is ſo fixed, but it may be altered upon a 
change of circumſtances. If an evil exiſt in our 
days, which did not exiſt in the days of our fa- 
thers, it muſt be removed by us upon as good 
grounds as they removed their grievances. There 
was no occaſion for the reformation before the 
evil began, 

When the repreſentation was fixed, probably, 
the ſmall boroughs were. places of conſequence. 
Old Sarum might have borne ſome proportion to 
London. But now the one raiſes many thou- 
ſand times a greater proportion of the taxes than 
the other. Is it reaſonable that it ſhould have an 
equal voice with Yorkſhire in laying them on, and 
half as much as London ? The county, or great 
town, ſends two independent members; the ſmall 
borough two deputies of a miniſter, or of a great 
man, who hear, ſee, and ſpeak as they have got their 
leſſon. What good is to be looked for from this 
quarter ? " 

If in the changes of time, London ſhould be- 
come a village, and what is now a village be the 
place of trade, and the ſeat of government, the 
new city ought to take the lead, and London to 
bring up the rear. It is to be hoped, that this 
important object of legiſlation will again be 
ſeriouſly conſidered, and ſettled in fuch a manner, 
as to afford an additional ſecurity for the perma- 
nent enjoyment of our rights and liberties. 

As the ſpirit of reformation is gone abroad, it is. 
to be hoped that Scotland may come in for its 
ſhare. The reprefentation of that country has 
always been on an ariſtocratic plan; for one tree: 
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hold qualification there, requires nearly ſeventeen 
times the rent it does in England. This does not 
eaſily admit of a cure: but the Ariſtocracy has 
been of late made much more formidable, by a 
temporary conveyance of ſuperiorities without a 
landed eſtate. This makes the great families carry 
every thing before them. In the northern coun- 
ties, particularly, by theſe fictitious votes, they re- 
turn what members they pleaſe, and make the gen- 
tlemen of the country inſignificant. It is the ſin- 
cere wiſh of thouſands, that our rulers may turn 
their eyes to this capital grievance, which keeps 
the country in an entire dependence. 

The reformation going on, is of as great ſervice 
to the Sovereign as to the people: for it ſhews 
that the King and people have but one intereſt. 
Some men called themſelves the King's friends. 
This wheedling denomination conveyed a moſt 
injurious inſinuation, that the intereſt of the King 
is different from that of the people. God forbid 
that the King's friends ſhould be.confined to a few 
hundreds. He has ten millions of friends in Bri- 
tain and Ireland; who look upon his intereſt as 
theirs, for he looks on theirs as his. 

The private virtues of the king have been long 
known; but ſome perſons for intereſted purpoſes 
hid the public virtues of the King from the people, 
and the loyalty of the people from the King. 
Now we ſee his public virtues are equal to his pri- 
vate ones: theſe render his family happy, the 


former his kingdom. He now ſees that the loyalty 


of affection alone is to be depended on; this gives 
an influence without bounds : for the people will 
not be overcome in good offices even by their So- 
vereign. He can ſay to the people, Theſe are my 
children : 
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